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‘¢ Attractive in arrangement, never dull, with much variety of scene and incident, and admirably translated.” — The Nation. 
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SIR EDWIN ARNOLD'S JAPONICA. 


Miy Illustrated by Rosert Brum. Large 8vo, $3.00. 


ese brilliantly picturesque chapters shows himself just the man to interpret Japan. 
Dyitten on Japan so full of color and word picture, so eloquent as this.” — The Critic. 


CAP q : ON THE BORDER WITH CROOK. 
Illustrated. 8vo, $3.50. 


‘* Capt. Bourke i 7 ting story to tell and he tells it in an interesting way. His book is a splendid 
tribute to Crook. It will\7"g hold its place as one of the most absorbing narratives of Indian warfare ever 
written.” —Philadelphia Tiniés. 


MRS. EARLE’S SABBATH IN PURITAN NEW ENGLAND. 


r2mo, $1.25. 


‘It is interesting, entertaining and instructive. In the midst of so much that is of interest it is difficult to 
select any one thing for special mention.” — The Zvangelist. 


ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS’S LIFE OF HER FATHER, 
AUSTIN PHELPS. Iilustrated. 8vo, $2.00. 


‘* Mrs. Ward has added one more to the scanty collection of almost faultless biographies. It reads like an 
exquisite poem, and is one of the few books that we wish were longer.” —Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler in the Evangelist. 


DR. CHARLES A. STODDARD’S ACROSS RUSSIA. 


Illustrated. r12mo, $1.50. 


‘In a handsome volume Mr. Stoddard tells us pleasantly of the many things he saw in a leisurely trip 
through the Czar’s Dominions. The results of his observations are set down in an attractive manner.” —PAi/a- 
delphia Press. 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS’S GALLEGHER and Other Stories. 


12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. ; 


‘It is a pleasure to turn to so crisply written and so fresh and entertaining stories. There is not one of 
the ten that is not worth a dozen ordinary t volume novels.”—London Academy. 


FAMOUS WOMEN OF THE FRENCH COURT. 


Translated from the French of ImBeRT DE SaInTt-AMAND. Each volume with portrait. 
12mo, $1.25. 





MARIE AND THE END OF THE OLD REGIME. 
AT THE TUILERIES. 
ANTOINETTE AND THE DOWNFALL OF ROYALTY. 


CITIZENESS BONAPARTE. 
WIFE OF THE FIRST CONSUL. 
COURT OF THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE. 


THE HAPPY DAYS OF MARIE LOUISE. 
AND THE DECADENCE OF THE EMPIRE, 
AND THE INVASION OF 1814. 

RETURN FROM ELBA, AND roo DAYS. 


| 3 volumes, $3.75 
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JOSEPHINE. 





3 volumes, $3.75 
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| 4 volumes, $5.00 
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Books by 


Molly 
Elliot 
Seawell. 


Throckmorton. 

A novel presenting a strong study of contrast- 
ing characters, by an author intimately ac- 
quainted with her scene and background— 
the Virginia of the years immediately follow- 
ing the war. No. 55, Town and Country 
Library. 12mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 
$1.00. 


“The incidents are of great interest, well-imagine 3. 
and admirably carried out. But the notable feature of 
the book is the rare charm of its literary expression. 
The language is full of grace and wit and delicate sensi- 
bility. To read is to be beguiled.”—N. Y. Sun. 

“‘The pages of ‘Throckmorton’ are alive with pic- 
turesque sketches. Its humor is never forced, and its 
pathos is never overdove. It is a novel to linger over.”’ 
—The Critic. ° 


Maid Marian, 


AND OTHER STorigs. No. 77, Town and 
Country Library. 12mo. Paper, 50 cents ; 
cloth, $1.00. 


“ There is an unmistakable cleverness in this collec- 
tion of short stories.” —Boston Literary World, 

“Miss Seawell has a brisk and prolific fancy, and a 
turn for the odd and fantastic, while she is Past Mas- 
ter in the use of negro dialect and the juction of 
tales of plantation life and manners. All these stories 
are spirited, well marked by local color. and written 
with skill and ingenuity.”— New York Tribune. 

** It is hard to say whether these stories deserve most 

ise for their ideas, their ingenious construct- 

mare their simple unaffected writing . . . The num- 
ber of new situations and fresh plots in this group of 
short tales is a distinct proof that the author ha< that 
natural power of story-telling which has i 
mankind in all ages.""—Art Amateur. 

“* We are glad to greet Miss Seawell, as Emerson said 
to Whittier, at the threshold of a great career.”— 
Shakespeariana. 


YOUNG HEROES OF OUR NAVY. 


Little Jarvis. 
The story of the heroic midshipman of the 
frigate ‘‘ Constellation.” With Six full-page 
Illustrations by J. O. DAVIDSON and GEORGE 
WHARTON Enwarpbs. 8vo. Bound uni- 
formly with ‘‘ Midshipman Paulding.” $1.00. 


“Not since Dr. Edward Everett Hale’s classic, 
* The Man without a Country,’ has there been pub- 
= a more stirring lesson in patriotism.”—Boston 

‘On. 


** Any one in search of a thorough] book for 
peed look no further, for this tice the 
very best.” —Milwaukee Sentinel. 


Midshipman Paulding. 
A true story of the War of 1812. With Six 
full-page Illustrations by J. O. Davipson 
and GEorGE WHARTON EpwWaARDs. 8vo, 
Bound in blue cloth, with special design in 
gold and colors, $1.00. 
“ The book gives an excellent description of the 
battle of Lake i = id in such interesting 
style, and so well blended with adventure, 


that every boy will delight to read it, and will un- 
—~ remember bones features.” —Springfield 


“*If it were possible to write a better sea story than 
that fhe us in ‘Little Jarvis’ the author of that 
capital book could d ub: ess do it, and is ‘ Midshipman 
Paulding’ Molly Elliot Seawell has actually accom- 
plished that o.fier't task.” —Newark Advertiser. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 





D. APPLETON & CO,, 


1, 3, & 5 Bonp STREET, - 


New York. | 


A Few Words About Hymn Books. 

It is not claimed that The Church 
Hymnary, by Edwin A. Bedell, recently 
published with and without the Church 
Psalter by Rev. Henry Van Dyke, D.D., 
is the only good hymn book. The merits 
of its principal competitors, which have 
been before the public for many years, 
are cheerfully recognized. It zs claimed, 
however, by prominent pastors represent- 
ing different sections of the country, whose 
verdict is endorsed by choristers, choirs and 
congregations (see descriptive pamphlet 
containing testimonials, specimen pages, 
etc., sent free to any address by the pub- 
lishers), that in the character of ‘its hymns 
and tunes and in its perfect adaptability 
to the varying needs of the churches, it is 
the best. The best is the cheapest. 

The Publishers have recently received 
introductory orders for more than six thou- 
sand copies from such _ representative 
churches as the Westminster Presbyterian 
Church of Buffalo, the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Concord, N. H., the Me- 
morial Presbyterian Church of Syracuse, 
the Second Reformed Church of Schenec- 
tady, the Congregational Church of Wake- 
field, Mass., the Second Presbyterian 
Church, Albany, N. Y., the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Detroit, the Congrega- 
tional Church of Yankton, South Dakota, the 
First Presbyterian Church of Germantown, 
Pa., the Congregational Church of St. Johns- 
bury, Vt., the Presbyterian Church of Rye, 
N. Y., the Reformed Church, 5th Ave. and 
29th St., N. Y. City, etc., etc. Returnable 
copies sent free to Pastors and Music Com- 
mittees. Descriptive pamphlet containing 
specimen pages and price lists sent free to 
any address by 
CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO., Publishers, 

52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 


WHAT GOOD JUDGES SAY ABOUT 
AN INTRODUCTION 


TO POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
By Ricnarp T. Env, Ph.D. 


** It is, I think, the best elementary economic treatise 
which I have read. How clear and simple it is.”— 
Emile de Laveleye, Professor of Political Economy, 
se geen e Liege, Belgium. 

“I thin can use it better than any other as an 
introduction to economic  studies.’"—Zdward W. 
Bemis, Professor of Political Science, Vanderbilt 
University, Nashville, Tenn. 

358 Pages, with — index, a series of questions 
and exercises for self-examination, and valuab'e sug- 
gestions for s‘'udy and courses of reading. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth, $1.00. 
HUNT & EATON, PvuBLIsHERrs, 
150 Fifth Ave., - - - - = New York. 


1. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY’S 


New Illustrated 
Catalogue of 


WORKS oF FICTION 


Will be sent free 
to any address, on 
application to the 
publishers, 


715-717 MARKET STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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Interest Receipts in 1891, . 

Total Receipts during the year, 

Disbursements to Policy-holders, and 
for expenses, taxes, &c., 

Assets January 1, 1892, . 

Total Liabilities, . ee ae 

Surplus by Conn., Mass., and N. Y. 
standard, . ° : ° ° 

Policies in force January 1, 1892, 
77,766, insuring, . 

Policies issued in 1891, 
12,169, insuring, 


+ $4,341-309 88 
+ 1,902,471 06 
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Jane Austen 


Is the subject of a Character Sketch 
by Mrs. L. B. WaLForp in the Feb- 
ruary issue of FAR AND NEAR. 
Others in the same series are Han- 
NAH More; FANNy BuRNEY; MARIA 
EpGEWORTH and HarrizT Mar- 
TINEAU. 
Far AND Near is published monthly 
in the interest of the wage-earning 
women of America. It is full of help- 
ful reading matter, containing in addi- 
tion to Mrs. Walford’s Character Sketch, 
departments headed: Zhe World's 
Events; Thoughts from Club Members ; 
Herea Little and There a Little; House- 
hold Corner; Fashion Department ; 
Books Old and New ; Correspondence 
Column; Smiles and Thoughts and Club 
Notes. Editorials, Short Stories and 
Original Poems are prominent features 
of every number. 


SINGLE Coplgs, 10 CENTS. 
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Literature 
The Spanish Republics of South America * 

MAny THINGs have lately combined to attract attention 
to the Spanish-American Republics of the southern half of 
our continent, and especially to the most important of these 
—the Argentine Confederacy, Chili, and Peru. This volume 
by Mr. Child—who visited those countries, as well as Uru- 
guay and Paraguay, in 1890, and whose ‘ epilogue’ brings 
down his information to the middle of last year—comes in 
good time to satisfy the curiosity which recent events have 
aroused. In his preface the author tells us that he ‘ neither 
encountered nor sought adventures; his object was not to 
explore unknown territory, but rather to examine the actual 
state of the town and country populations; to study the 
commercial and social life of the capitals and ports; to see 
how people live and labor in the rural districts; to give an 
account of the various special industries; to describe the 
real aspect of the countries in question; to note the charac. 
teristic features of the inhabitants; and, in short, to make a 
modern report of the progress of civilization south ‘of the 
equator.’ He has carried out his plan of travel and observa- 
tion in a manner likely to give satisfaction to his readers, 
unless they happen to be natives of the countries described; 
and even these will be conscious that though he sees much 
occasion to find fault, he writes in no hostile or carping 
spirit. His reproofs, though frequent and severe, are those 
of a disappointed friend; and his occasional commendations 
are hearty enough to show genuine good-will. 

In December 1889, Mr. Child embarked at Havre in a 
French Atlantic steamer for Buenos Ayres, and early in the 
following month found himself in that populous and showy 
city. It was midsummer; everybody of any social preten- 
sions was out of town; the financial crisis paralyzed busi- 
ness; and he determined to cross the continent to Chili and 
leave his study of the Argentine metropolis to a later day. 
A well-appointed railway train, with American sleeping- 
cars, took him six hundred miles westward to the pleasant 
city of Mendoza, near the foot of the Andes. Thence, with 
a single muleteer, he crossed that chain by the ordinary 
pass, at a height of nearly 13,000 feet above the sea. It is a 
feat requiring, even at this day, considerable hardihood, 
both physical and mental. Among the dangers are snow- 
storms and violent gales of wind, which even in midsummer 
sometimes blow mules and men off their legs and into de- 
struction—and the puna, or difficulty of breathing, which 
on the day he crossed obliged three persons out of a party 
of seven to turn back and retrace their steps to Mendoza. 
The worst perils, however, will in a few years be obviated 
by the Transandine Railway, a stupendous undertaking now 
in progress, of which the author gives a sketch-map, show- 
ing the route, with much engineering and statistical infor- 
mation. Hecrossed the height safely, and made his first 
stopping-place at the charming little town of Santa Rosa de 
los Andes, which, with only 3500 inhabitants, had a com- 
fortable hotel, comprising a series of courtyards, avenues of 
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trellised vines, aviaries, canalized water-courses and other 
pleasant features, His room looked out upon a court with 
flowering shrubs, a fountain, and imitation marble statues 
around it. Near at hand, in the public square, an orchestra 
was playing for the recreation of the people. Here, as in 
the Argentine towns which he had passed through, as well 
indeed as in almost all the portions of Spanish South 
America which he visited, he had occasion to wonder at the 
marks of modern culture which he found in profusion, but 
mingled in most places with many evidences of squalor and 
barbarism. 

After resting awhile at the Capital, Santiago, and being 
entranced, as every other visitor has been, with the unri- 
valled beauty of its situation, in a lovely valley, nestling at the 
foot of the ‘mighty snow-clad mountain-wall of the Andes, 
and after visiting the other principal towns of Chili and its 
mines and vineyards, Mr. Child continued his trip north- 
ward in a coasting steamer, paused for a time at the famous 
nitrate fields of Iquique, from which Chili now derives a 
large part of her revenue—and of which he gives a careful 
and interesting description,—and finally reached, in Callao 
and Lima and the neighboring heights of Peru, the northern 
term of his travels. His destriptions here, as well as else- 
where, are of places well known to the readers of travels, but 
in this case they derive a melancholy interest from the evi- 
dences of dilapidation and decay resulting from the disas- 
trous war with Chili. The Chilenos were not particularly 
barbarous conquerors, but they used their rights of con- 
quest to the full extent, carrying off benches and statues 
from the public promenades, books and pictures from the 
libraries, ornaments from the churches, and even rails and 
sleepers from the railways. ‘For miles up the Andean val- 
leys roofless houses and piles of ruins attest the passage of 
the victor and the persistent poverty of the vanquished.’ 
Yet the Capital—in its semi-Oriental buildings, in the pictur- 
esque groups of its motley population, in its delightful cli- 
mate, and in the coquettish grace of its women, each gliding 
half-shrouded in her black manta, which is shawl and head- 
gear in one—retains much of the charm which gained for it 
the title of the ‘ Pearl of the Pacific.’ 

From Peru our traveller returned in a German steamer 
to Valparaiso, and thence by way of the Straits of Magellan 
to Buenos Ayres. In the Argentine Capital and provinces, 
and in visits to the neighboring republics of Paraguay and 
Uruguay, he passed the remainder of his stay in South 
America. His descriptions~are illustrated by numerous 
attractive woodcuts, remarkably well engraved, as well as 
by small maps and plans which enable the reader to follow 
his route with ease. 

As has been said, the author’s general conclusions con- 
cerning these Spanish-American populations are not favor- 
able. He finds among them ‘the strangest mixture of ex- 
treme modernity and of medieval backwardness; of luxury 
and misery; of exterior refinement and persistent inner bar- 
barity; of impatient material appetite, and averseness to 
moral restraint. The three centuries of Spanish rule seem 
to have left little except traditions of indolence and venality.” 
The consciousness of their own deficiencies appears to have 
made the people eager to welcome foreign aid, whether in 
English capital and mercantile enteprise, in German indus- 
trial talent, in French art and literature, or in a vast immi- 
gration of Italian and Spanish laborers. Buenos Ayres is 
really, in the fashions and likings of its people, a French 
city. In Chili, ‘ Valparaiso is incontestably English ’ ; and 
‘Valdivia is simply a German colony, the most flourishing 
and charming in the republic.’ The North Americans (by 
which name the author means the natives. of the United: 
States) are far less numerous than the other foreigners, 
numbering for example only 600 in Buenos Ayres, while the 
English and Germans numbered each about 4000; but they 
frequently, it would seem, hold leading positions. The 
complement of the steamer Olympo, a ‘large and commo- 
dious side-wheeler,’ in which the author made his passage 
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up the River Parana to Paraguay, might be deemed typical 
in its way. It was a fine and well-fitted ship, built in Glas- 
gow. The captain (to whom, as ‘the genial Yankee skipper,’ 
the author acknowledges his special obligations) was a North 
American; the crew were Austrians for the most part; the 
waiters and pilots, Italians; and the engineers, English. 

It is to these foreign influences that the recent progress 
of most of these countries is in great part due. The author 
has little hope of the native element, whether of Spanish or 
Indian descent. The governing class appeared to him 
everywhere corrupt, and the lower class stolidly ignorant and 
indolent. He has, however, indicated, in the three centuries 
of Spanish misgovernment, the all-sufficient cause which 
has produced these qualities. The cause being removed, it 
seems reasonable to expect that the effect will gradually 
cease. In Chili, as Mr. Child himself points out, the people 
had enjoyed a long period of peaceful self-government— 
‘fifty-eight years of legality,—during which term, from 1842 
to 1890, most countries of Europe were shaken by revolutions. 
And when this period of steady progress was interrupted by 
the Balmacedan usurpation,constitutional order was promptly 
vindicated. A remarkable evidence of good administration 
is found in the fact that Chili isgot only free from debt, but 
has a large surplus. The satisfactory condition of this re- 
public is doubtless mainly due to the fact that, as a colony, 
it was far removed from the seats of the great Spanish vice- 
royalties of Peru and Buenos Ayres, and thus felt compara- 
tively little of their corrupting and depressing influence. 
The population has therefore more promptly, under the 
reign of freedom, recovered from their evil effects. The 
trite reflection which political writers are constantly making, 
and, in the case of Spanish-America and Ireland, are as 
constantly forgetting—that the only cure for the evils caused 
by the loss of self-government is to be found in its restora- 
tion,—is one which well-meaning but too impatient censors, 
like the author of this very commendable work, will do well 
to bear in mind. 





Three Browning Books * 


Dr. Berpor’s ‘ Browning Cyclopedia’ (1), a closely-print- 
ed volume of nearly 600 pages, is true to its title. It is 
on essentially the same plan as Mr. Cooke’s ‘ Guide-book’ 
to Browning, but is more comprehensive, complete and ac- 
curate. It probably contains about twice the matter of 
Cooke’s, and has been prepared with more skill and care. 
It is difficult to explain some of Mr. Cooke’s blunders, ex- 
cept on the theory that he made a list of words that seemed 
to him to need explanation, and then looked them up in 
dictionaries, encyclopedias, etc ,without referring to the con- 
text. In ‘ Aristophanes’ Apology,’ for instance, we read:— 

Bring the poet’s body back, 
Bury him in Peiraios: o’er his tomb 
Let Alkamenes carve the music-witch, 
The songstress-siren, meed of melody. 


Here it is plain that Peiraies is a place, and that A/ka- 
menes is a sculptor, though we may not know where and who 
they were. Mr. Cooke gives us the following notes on the 
passage :— 

Peiraios, Acharacter in the ‘Odyssey,’ son of Clytius of Ithaca, 
and a friend of Telemachus.—Alzamenes. A king of Sparta men- 
tioned by Herodotus and Pausanias. 

Dr. Berdoe’s notes are as follows :— 


Petraios, the seaport of Athens; A/kamenes, a statuary who 
lived 448 B.C., distinguished for his beautiful statues of Venus and 
Vulcan. 

Mr. Cooke tells us that Lais, the famous Athenian cour- 
tesan, is ‘an imaginary personage.’ To take one more illus- 
tration out of many, Mr. Cooke could not have defined 





*1, The Browning a Guide to the Study of the Works of Robert 
Browning. By Edward . $3.50. Macmillan & Co. 2. A Primer on Brown- 
ing. By F. Wilson. ra cts. Macmillan & Co. 3. An Introduction to the 
Study of Robert Browning's oetry. By Hiram Corson. $1.50. D.C. Heath & Co. 
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acquetia, in ‘The Ring and the Book,’ as ‘wine mixed with 
water,’ if he had had the passage before him : 
Murder had come first 
Not last with such a man, assure yourselves ! 
The silent acguetia, stilling at command— 
A drop a day i’ the wine or soup, the dose—etc. 

Dr. Berdoe explains acguetta correctly as ‘ Aqua Tofana, a 
poisonous liquid much used in Italy in the seventeenth cen- 
tury by women who wished to get rid of their husbands or 
their rivals.’ 

The arrangement of Dr. Berdoe’s book is alphabetical. 
Each poem is taken up in its order, its history given, and 
every difficulty and obscurity explained. In all the poems 
he finds but a dozen or so of allusions which have baffled 
himself and the many learned friends to whom he has re- 
ferred them. These are given at the beginning of the book, 
with a request that anybody who can elucidate them will do 
so for the benefit of future editions of the ‘Cyclopedia.’ 
One of these puzzles is the reference to ‘cue-owls’ in ‘Andrea 
del Sarto’; another is the expression ‘Saponian strength,’ 
in Book iii. of ‘Sordello’; and yet another is ‘ the sole joke 
of Thucydides,’ in Book ix. of ‘ The Ring and the Book.’ 

These do not look so hopeless as some of the obscurities 
on which Dr. Berdoe has been able to throw light. In 
‘ The Ring and the Book,’ for example, not one reader out 
of a thousand would know what is referred to as ‘the three 
little taps of the silver hammer’ in connection with the death 
of the Pope ; but a Roman ecclesiastic informed the cyclo- 
pedist that it is customary, when the Pope dies, for the car- 
nerlengo to give three taps with a silver hammer on the fore- 
head of the defunct Pontiff, at the same time calling him by 
his name. If he does not answer—and he has never been 
known to do so—he is formally adjudged to be dead, and a 
successor is appointed. In the same poem Caponsacchi, in 
denying that he wrote the forged letters to Pompilia, says :— 
‘Yes, I wrote these when St. John wrote the tract, “ De 
Tribus.”’ This alludes to the famous passage about the 
three witnesses in the First Epistle of John, now known to be 
an interpolation, and not written by the Apostle. Capon- 
sacchi therefore means that he did not write the letters at 
all. Again, in ‘La Saisiaz,’ where Browning says, ‘ He at 
least believed in soul, and was very sure of God,’ he has 
often been supposed to refer to himself, but the man he had 
in mind was really Voltaire. 

It would be remarkable if Dr. Berdoe had not occasion- 
ally fallen into an error himself, or omitted some explana- 
tion that he might be expected to give; but in a casual 
examination of his work we note very few instances of this. 
In the notes on ‘The Bishop Orders His Tomb,’ he defines 
‘ Frascati villa’ as ‘a beautiful spot on the Alban hills near 
Rome.’ Frascati is a town so situated; the vz//a is one 
which the Bishop is supposed to own in that lovely locality. 
In the same poem, /apis Jazuli is explained ; but it is not 
stated that 

God the Father’s globe on both his hands 

Ye worship in the Jesu church so gay 
refers to an actual globe, said to be the largest piece of lapis 
lazuli in existence, which is in the hands of God the Father 
in a group of the Trinity over the altar of St. Ignatius in 
the gorgeous church of the Jesuits at Rome. In the notes 
on this poem, by the way, e/ucescebat is misprinted elucesebat. 
‘ Lorenzo the Magnificent ’ is said to be the son of Cosimo 
I.; he was his grandson. Browning calls him the son, but 
he may use the word in a loose rhetorical sense as equiv- 
alent to descendant. 

In the notes on ‘The Statue and the Bust’ we read :— 
‘Dr. W. J. Rolfe, in a recent article in the Boston Critic, says 
that the palace to which Browning alludes was not built till 
long after the Grand Duke lived, and that the lady’s real 
palace could not be seen from the square.’ Dr. Rolfe’s 
article on this subject did not appear in the (New York) 
Critic, nor in any Boston periodical, but in Poet-Lore (and 
later in the London Athenaum); and he did not make either 
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of the absurd statements here ascribed to him. He assumed 
—as Dr. Berdoe does, and as readers of the poem have gen- 
erally done—that but one palace is referred to in the poem, 
and that Browning had transferred to this edifice certain 
features of another Riccardi palace. In this he, like the 
rest, was wrong, and he. has corrected the mistake in the 
December Poet-Lore. All these slips can easily be set right 
in a second edition, for which there cannot fail to be a de- 
mand, as the book will be a standard authority on the sub- 
jects of which it treats. The work is so well done that no 
one is likely to think of doing it over again. 

The ‘ Primer on Browning’ (2) is a less pretentious work, 
but admirable in its way. In the compass of 250 pages of 
good-sized type it gives an able sketch of Browning's literary 
life, a chapter on his characteristics, and brief introductions 
to all the poems. These strike us as, in most cases, not in- 
ferior to those in Mrs. Orr's more expensive ‘ Handbook’ ; 
and sometimes they seem to us positively better. For 
students and readers who want a cheap book of reference 
on Browning this one may be cordially commended. 

Prof. Corson’s ‘ Introduction to Browning’ (3) has now 
reached a third edition, to which he has added ‘A Death in 
the Desert,’ with argument, notes and commentary, a fac- 
simile of a letter from Browning, and a portrait copied from 
the last photograph taken of him. The book deserves its 
popularity, though many readers will take exceptions to 
some parts of the paper on ‘Browning’s Obscurity.’ No 
reference is made in it to the thousands of perplexing allu- 
sions which Dr. Berdoe has found it so difficult a task to 


-explain. It is these, rather than obscurities in construction 


—though such are by no means rare—which are the chief 
stumbling-blocks in the way of the average reader. 





“Two Happy Years in Ceylon” * 

THE UNTIRING limbs and pen of a lady whose books have 
charmed us before tell us now of a land in which she has 
sojourned two whole years. So long a rest in one country 
seems an eccentricity in her case, for hitherto her course has 
been that of a meteor, or at least a comet, rather than a 
steady-going planet, to say nothing of a fixed star. All the 
better, however, is her book, and all the more attractive the 
flavor. Thought has had time to ripen, and observation to 
be corrected by sight from many points of view. We have 
now something like a standard handbook of the isle of spicy 
breezes. Miss Cumming’s two goodly volumes have the 
great advantage of being fully illustrated from her own 
drawings and photographs. For the benefit of the increas- 
ing army of civilized nomads in search of winter quarters, 
she has described minutely and with enthusiasm this ‘ earthly 
Paradise.’ As superannuated Jacob before Pharaoh recount- 
ed his age in terms of accumulated days of the years of 
the life of his pilgrimage, so Miss Cumming—like four 
previous authors on Ceylon—gives her book a title in terms 
of chronology; only, instead of the fifty years of Major 
Skinner, we have the two bright years of this English lady. 
The years were as busy as they were happy. 

With choice and profuse vocabulary, fine literary skill, 
and a manysided nature, sensitive at every facet to the mani- 
fold impressions of the tropics, this cultivated woman inter- 
prets the wonderful and varied phenomena of tropical nature 
and man. She talks unconventionally—and all the more 
truthfully—about native and foreigner, religion, history, 
climate, products, flora, fauna and minerals. The element 
of personal experience and adventure adds fascination. 
Gems and architecture, coffee in flower, bean and cup, ele- 
phants old and young, sacred relics and holy places are 
described and discussed gracefully and without a hint of 
weariness. The coast and the hills, Kandy and Colombo, 
Ratnapura, Adam’s Peak and their wonders appear before us 
with all their color, warmth and fascination. The chapter 
on the tug of war—the battle of diverse creeds in Ceylon— 
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is powerfully written, and will be read by all students of the 
missionary problem. Frequently we alight upon points of 
special interest to Americans, and the story of our fellow- 
citizens abroad is one that will attract many readers on this 
side of the Atlantic. A full index opens the accumulated 
relics of what may be safely pronounced, for the general 
reader, the best book on Ceylon. It certainly deserves to 
stand on the same shelf with Hurst’s ‘ Indika’ and Mrs. 
Bishop’s ‘ Japan.’ 





Personal Recollections of the Rebellion * 

Tue MILITARY ORDER of the Loyal Legion, like its pro- 
totype the Society of the Cincinnati, was founded to com- 
memorate the success of a great war, to keep alive the fires 
of patriotism, and to preserve the spirit of comradeship en- 
gendered by years of fighting in a common cause. The older 
Society was organized by Washington and his generals as they 
were about to lay aside the sword and return to peaceful 
avocations. The name was appropriate— Washington per- 
sonified under the image of the Roman Cincinnatus.’ With 
a view to perpetuating the Society, the right to membership 
was made ‘inheritable and directly transferable upon prin- 
ciples analogous to those of legal descent and limited to the 
eldest male posterity ’ according to primogeniture. Follow- 
ing the example of their illustrious ancestors, ‘a little band 
of patriots of the Civil War’ organized the Military Order of 
the Loyal Legion in April, 1865, ‘in the midst of the sad- 
ness and almost despair ’ that followed the assassination of 
President Lincoln. Many branches have sprung from the 
parent stem, and the tri-colored emblem of the Order is 
everywhere a badge of honor and a precious legacy. 

The New York Commandery holds five meetings annually, 
at Delmonico’s, at which papers are read and addresses de- 
livered, based on personal reminiscences of the war; and 
twenty-seven of these interesting and instructive papers and 
addresses have been published as the first of a series of. 
similar volumes to be issued by the Commandery with a 
view to preserving ‘ valuable experiences and observations 
for the benefit of future generations, as well as for the infor- 
mation of readers of our day who cannot enjoy the privilege 
of listening to the addresses—a privilege confined to com- 
rades of the Commandery.’ With an admirable cteel por- 
trait of Admiral Farragut as a frontispiece, uncut edges, 
gilt top, and cover ornamented with the medal of the Order, 
the book is a handsome one in spite of its rather flimsy bind- 
ing. The late Gen. Sherman addressed the Commandery 
extemporaneously on many occasions, but unfortunately no 
record of his addresses can be found: the editors have 
therefore substituted two addresses delivered by the great 
soldier upon other occasions, one on ‘ Gen. Grant,’ the other 
on ‘Gen. Ransom.’ Two papers by Gen. Henry L. Burnett, 
entitled ‘Some Incidents in the Trial of President Lincoln’s 
Assassins’ and ‘ The Controversy between President Johnson 
and, Judge Holt,’ are valuable contributions to the melancholy 
history of that exciting period immediately following the 
murder of the nation’s best-loved son. The latter of these 
papers goes far towards proving that in claiming not tohave 
seen the recommendation to mercy made in the case of Mrs. 
Surratt by five members of the Military Commission, Presi- 
dent Johnson did not speak the truth. To shield himself 
from the censure of sentimentalists, a President of the 
United States cast a shadow over the life of a man ‘upon 
whose fair name and fame no stain or blot, nor the least 
spot of soilure had ever rested.’ That great engineering 

feat, the construction of the Red River dam, which made 
famous the Wisconsin farmer, Joseph Bailey, and won him 
the rank of Brigadier-General and the thanks of Congress, 
is entertainingly described by Gen. James Grant Wilson; 
‘Grant at Chattanooga’ and ‘ Gen. George H. Thomas’ are 
estimates of two renowned soldiers by Gen. O. O. Howard; 
and the eulogy on Grant, by Gen. Horace Porter, is a strik- 
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ing illustration of the fact that some soldiers are orators as 
well. A short sketch of the Loyal Legion, by Gen. Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes, Commander-in-Chief of the Order, appropri- 
ately closes a volume in which there are comparatively few 
dry pages. These old soldiers have thrown a personality 
about the characters and events described which is denied 
the war historian, who is compelled to deal in cold facts 
uncolored by the soft light of sympathy born of comradeship 
in action. 





‘Names and Their Meaning ” * 


AMATEUR philology is as old as Plato and as interesting 
as ‘ The Diversions of Purley.’ Archbishop Trench gave it 
enormous vogue in his captivating little volumes—volumes, 
however, which have been freed from their guesses and 
fancies in the edition of Mayhew and Hunt, The first 
amateur philologist was doubtless the man who speculated 
on the meaning of Adam’s name, and thence deduced im- 
portant ethnological consequences. Varro and ‘Cratylus’ 
are full of delightful whimsies, in which probably there is 
more humor than editors are wont to grant. The disguises 
which popular etymology takes are thousandfold: no field 
is more difficult to plow, none less easy toreap. It requires 
talents of the highest kind to separate the true from the false 
in this department, to reject the plausible for the common- 
place, to resist the brilliant temptation for the sober reality 
clad in fustian. A thousand treacherous lights play over 
the surface of ‘ folk philology,’ quivering and quavering here 
and there to the seduction and destruction of the enthusiast. 
Practised explorers in this field trip and stumble, as when 
Morris, in his ‘ Historical Accidence,’ classes hero#me, land- 
gtavine, margravine together as all having the same Ro- 
mance (!) suffix; or as when Miiller and Sayce, in their 
pursuit of dawn-myths and sur-myths, run riot through the 
Greek and Indian mythologies, tying Hellas and Hindustan 
together by poetic and fanciful true-lover’s-knots. 

Mr. Wagner, in the book before us, has been a diligent 
collector rather than explorer. Much that he has collected, 
though curious enough, runs dangerously near the obsolete 
and exploded. Thus ‘German’ is boldly stated to be a 
Latinized ‘ Celtic term,’ meaning ‘neighbors’; Greece, from 
Greek ‘ Graikoi, a name originally bestowed upon the in- 
habitants of Hellas’ (?); England, from Zngaland (sic) ; Ire- 
land, from ‘Ierne’ ; while the ia in Persia is the ‘Celtic’ 
for ‘land’ or ‘territory.’ Turning to other chapters, we find 
(p. 194) Helen put down as the wife of ‘ Menafaos, King of 
Sparta’ (presumably a misprint); in Maundy Thursday, the 
old blunder of deriving the word from maund, ‘ the Saxon 
for alms-basket,’ is repeated; Wit Sunday is stated without 
qualification—in spite of the long controversy on the sub- 
ject between Prince L. L. Bonaparte and others in Zhe 
Academy—to be for ‘ white’ Sunday, because—etc. A little 
below, the author admits that WAit may be for Witan, which 
he says is ‘ Anglo-Saxon for Wisdom (!) Sunday,’ just as the 
Anglo-Saxon parliaments were styled * Witanagemotes ’ (sic). 
On page 142 Terpsichore is introduced as the daughter of 
‘Mnemsoyse’ (sic). It is intimated (p. 231) that ‘ barbarian’ 
comes from the Latin darda, a beard, because the Barbari- 
ans were ‘unkempt’! After this, of course, uac/e (a pawn- 


broker) is from Latin wacus, a hook; police is from the Latin (?) . 


polis, a city; and burglar is from Old English durgh, a town, 
and French /air, a thief. On p. 253 the German Afennig is 
spelt phennig; and farthing is from Anglo-Saxon /eodha 
(sic /), a fourth. Is Caro//us (!) the ‘ Latinized description 
of Charles’ (p. 254)? or Mazarine the legitimate spelling of 
the great Cardinal’s name (p. 256) ? 

These examples of what Dr. F. Hall calls ‘intuitive phil- 
ology’ are culled from a hasty glance through ‘ Names and 
their Meaning.’ One shudders to think what a more care- 
ful inspection might reveal. 
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Recent Poetry and Verse 

ALTHOUGH ‘A Summer Night, and Other Poems,’ by Graham 
R. Tomson, contains meayey y to the standard of the best work 
in her previous volume (‘The Bird-Bride,’ etc.), the thirty-four 
lyrics in it are good enough to make it altogether pleasing and sat- 
isfactory. Mrs. Tomson’s verse is marked by great delicacy of 
fancy and occasionally shows a fine imagination and power of ex- 
shape The most conspicuous poems in this collection are the 

ve weird ballads,—those ‘Of the Were-Wolf’ and ‘ Of the Wil- 

low-Pool’ in particular ; the charming lyrics, ‘ Chimera’ and ‘ The 
Nightingale’s Children’; and two or three of the descriptive 
poems of nature. We make room for ‘ After Sunset,’ the briefest 
of all of them :— 

A white star in an opal sky 

Peeps o’er pale cloud-wreaths drifting by: 

Across the plain a small gold eye 

Blinks from the blue profundity. 
The frontispiece, ‘A Summer Night,’ is by the poet’s husband, Mr. 
Arthur Tomson. It is a littlebook and a very pretty one. (Lon- 
don: Methuen & Co.) 

A LARGER ‘VOLUME, but not so interesting, is Mr. Arlo Bates’s 
‘The Poet and His Self.’ Of our minor singers Mr. Bates seems 
to be the most uneven in his work. There are lines in his verse 
that defy the rules for scanning, and sometimes his rhymes are 
almost as far-fetched as those of the lady who paid no attention to 
rhyme. Nevertheless there are many excellent and genuine poems 
in this curiously named book, and they may be found in the group 
of flower lyrics and among the ‘Fardels’ and the pieces taken 
from the poet’s scrap-book. Ever since Mr. Aldrich gave those 
two stanzas entitled ‘Identity’ to the world, poets everywhere have 
been trying to sing their own wéird duets. Mr. Bates’s song of 


* these two hurrying shapes is called ‘ Encounter ’ :— 


The spirits swirled along the vast, 
Meeting, each other clutched in fear; 

While each his woe outbreathed, aghast 
The other’s bitter plaint to hear. 


* Alas !’ one mourned, ‘ from bridal bliss 
Death tore me, newly wed this morn.’ 
The other wailed : ‘ Far worse than this 
My pain; I hasten to be born!’ 
This would seem to show that while all these poets have the Iden- 
tical seed, they somehow cannot grow the flower. The publishers 
nae eo the poet’s verses a handsome setting. ($1.50. Roberts 
ros, 





IF ANY READER can find out what Mr. James Whitcomb Riley 
is ‘up to’ in his recently published ‘ Flying Islands of the Night,’ 
he will be fortunate. We have come to the conclusion that he 
has been amusing himself by trying to see what wild and 
fantastic flights his Pegasus could make. He has invented a new 
family of fairies, created a new and wonderfully strange fairy-world, 
and contributed several new words to the fairy-lexicon. Having 
done these things he has easy to have fun, and the result is 
‘The Flying Islands of the Night.’ His Pegasus this time is a 
night-mare ;—if we may jest with this jester. 
dwarf Jucklet’s speeches: 

Spang spirit! my gracious Queen! but thou has scorched 
y left ear to a cinder! and my head 
Rings like a ding-dong on the coast of death! < 


Here is one of the 


But though my lug be fried to crisp, and my 
Singed wig stinks like a little sun-stewed Wunk, 
I stretch my fragrant presence at thy feet 
And kiss thy sandal with a blistered lip. 
Yet in the midst of this jargon Mr. Riley writes a dainty lyric,"the 
‘Wraith-Song of Spraivoll.’ It is all, as the title-page announces, 
‘A thynge of wytchencrep—an idle dreme’; and the poet’s re- 
quest is 
For the Song’s sake ; even so; 
Humor it, and let it go 
All untamed and wild of wing— 
Leave it ever truanting, 
It is a truant, and when it gets into the reader’s hands it is likely 
to be spanked. ($1.25. Indianapolis: Bowen-Merrill Co.) 

A SMALL VOLUME of ‘ Poems,’ by W. E. H. Lecky, is chiefly 
interesting on account of the fame of the writer, whose literary 
talents, it must be said, are not for poetry. A number of persons 
have written serious, thoughtful and very readable verse without 
making any pretension to being poets: of this number we reckon 
Mr. Lecky as one. Among these lyrical recreations of a scholar 
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there are several that are delightful. The lines ‘On an Old Song’ 
are very simple and winning, and this couplet from ‘ Birthdays ’ is 
worth remembering : 

Let work be thy measure of life, then only the end is well; 

The birthdays we hail so blithely are of the passing-bell. 
The volume is neatly printed, and attractively bound in white and 
gold. ($1. D. Appleton’ & Co.)\——A COLLECTION of religious 
verse written by the Rev. Dr. S. Dryden Phelps, is entitled ‘ Songs 
for all Seasons,’ and is arranged so that there isa poem for each da 
in the year. The author's work is characterized by a serene hopful- 
ness and it always evinces sincerity of thought and feeling. Some 
of his hymns have already become familiar throughout the country. 
The book is published in an attractive style. ($1.25. Boston: 
Silver, Burdett & Co.)——‘ OSBULBHA, and Other Poems’ is by 
Mr. Robert D. Windes. The leading poem is an Indian legend of 
Florida, Among other pieces in the collection are ‘The Amphe- 
y ians’ and a Pindaric Ode entitled ‘ The Dirge for De Soto.’ (New 
+ Orleans: R. D. Windes.) 




















; THE SUCCESS of Mr. J. K. Stephen’s ‘Lapsus Calami’ has 
tempted the author to issue another booklet of /apsus calami, the 
title of which asks the question ‘Quo Musa Tendit ?’ Mr. Stephen 
seems to have a pretty clear idea of the answer to this query, for in 
bidding farewell to the reader and to his Pen, he says:— 

I go to fly at higher game; 
At prose as good as I can make it: 
} And, though it brings no gold nor fame, 
I will not, while I live, forsake it. 
Having read ‘ Quo Musa Tendit?’ we think prose is a proper con- 
clusion. In the author's first book there was an occasional echo 
of Calverley : none, we regret to say, can be detected in his second. 
Sometimes it is wise to heed, ere you slip your pen, ‘If at first you 
do succeed, don’t try again’—lest your /apsus calam? be a calamity. 
When he comes to prose we wish Mr. Stephen all the gold and fame 
his prose may merit. ($1.25. Macmillan & Co.) 





Religious and Theological Literature 

‘THE INHERITANCE OF THE SAINTS; or, Thoughts on the 
Communion of Saints and the Life of the World to Come’ is the 
title of a book of selections, chiefly from English writers, as the 
title-page states, by L. P.—whoever she may be,—prefaced by 
Canon H. S. Holland, whose own writings have been liberally 
drawn upon. Phillips Brooks (name misspelled in the index), 
Longfellow and Mrs. Stowe are the Americans represented. The 
extracts are well arranged. The Communion of Saints is consid- 


' ered under the rubrics ‘Life in Time, ‘Life Through Death,’ . 


‘Life Beyond the Veil’ and ‘ Life Everlasting,’ and each subject is 
appropriately subdivided. In a book of this kind everything de- 
pends on the taste of the compiler, and happily in this instance 
the taste is good. The range of authors is, however, narrow. 
There are eighty-one names : five are Fathers and three are seven- 
teenth century ay 89 divines; nearly all the rest are of our 
day. The compiler had devotional ends in view, and may have felt 
absolved from locating her extracts more particularly ; at all events 
the sources are given so loosely that noone could find the passages 
in the authors quoted. It may be pedantic to bring such a charge, 
but it would seem more scholarly to state somewhere the editions 
used, and then refer to the pages rather than to say ‘ E. B. Pusey,’ 
or even (more definitely) ‘ Phillips Brooks, Sermons.’ Sometimes the 
number of the volume of sermons is given, but never the page. On 
the whole the book is excellent and will bring consolation to 
many. Such reading-matter is for odd minutes and for the times 
of prayer. ($2. Longmans, Green & Co.) ——‘THE LARGER 
CurisrT ’ is the title of the Rev. George D. Herron’s latest volume. 
Mr. Herron is a man of power. What is most attractive about 
his book is its moral rather than its intellectual seriousness, to 
adapt Matthew Arnold's phrase. Mr. Herron aims at producing 
impressions, not by iteration as Matthew Arnold does, for he has 
none of the tricks of that literary magician, but by earnest and 
emphatic statements. He writes with immense enthusiasm and 
fine culture. There are four sermons in this volume: ‘ The Dis- 
covery of Christ the Need of our Times,’ ‘ Innocence Suffering for 
Guilt,’ ‘ The Growing Christ The Dying Self’ and ‘The Resur- 
rection of Life.’ The last is of decided| inferior quality, but the 
second and third are excellent. Mr. Herron, like a prophet—a 
speaker for God, that is—does not argue; he appeals to one’s 
moral nature; he pleads, he commands. His theology is not Cal- 
vinistic. He discards the theory of vicarious atonement. He 
makes little of the Holy Spirit as a person. To him Christ is 
everything. Among striking utterances, taken at random, are 
these :—‘ The atonement is a reality. It is the real coming of God 
into humanity —a re-creation, a regeneration of the race from with- 
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in’ (p. 62). ‘For God to punish Christ for our sins would be in- 
finite wickedness, and would not make us a whit better’ (p. 51). 
The book will quicken the spiritual life. It will intensify and ex- 
tend the influence of Christ, and so far will be a blessing. But it will 
not weaken the foundation of the much-abused but profound con- 
ceptions of orthodoxy. (75 cts. F.H. Revell Co.) 





OVER THE ABSURD pseudonym of ‘Mr. E, D. McRealsham’ a 
former Professor of Geen in Andover Theological Seminary has 
issued ‘ Romans Dissected: A New Critical Analysis of the Epis- 
tle to the Romans.’ It came out simultaneously in German un- 
der the likelier name of Carl Hedegger. Itisareductio ad absur- 
dum of the vaunted Pentateuchal analysis, which is supposed to 
show a combination of authors harmonized after a fashion by a 
redactor, or a series of redactors. Mr. McR. shows that Romans 
can be analyzed in the same way, and its composite origin exhibited. 
He does it very thoroughly and gravely. Now it does not follow 
that Pentateuchal criticism is wrong because such a travesty can 
be made upon it. But the travesty does show that the burden of 
proof is on the shoulders of those who dissect the Pentateuch. 
They will utterly fail in convincing the people at large unless the 
do better than they have done. (75 cts. A.D. F. Randolph 
Co.}—-WILLIAM FREDERIC FABER, Presbyterian pastor at 
Westfield, N. Y., a town near Lake Erie, has undertaken to tell 
his people first and then the public generally about ‘The Church 
forthe Times.’ The paper-covered pamphlet in appearance seems 
to be the curtailed galley-proof of a country newspaper, but no 
sooner do we open it than we find ourselves in the presence of a 
man who has a message. Buy the pamphlet and learn what that 
message is. (25 cts. Westfield Lakeside Press.) 





REv. JEgsE L. HURLBUT, D.D., and Mr. Robert R. Doherty, 
Ph.D., have again joined forces and taken in assistants to produce 
‘Illustrative Notes on the Sunday-School Lessons for 1892.’ Dr. 
Hurlbut is a veteran in this service. The list of authors quoted is 
very long. One entry would cause the author named to squirm. 
It reads ‘Dr. Albert Barnes.’ Mr. Barnes declined to receive a 
doctorate, and was opposed to the use of the title. Chauncey M. 
Depew figures among these Bible pundits ; so do Dickens and Gen. 
Grant. J. Comper Gray and the Biblical Museum, which he wrote, 
appear as separate entries. ‘Dr, Hoge’ is probably a misprint for 
Dr. Hodge. ‘A.C. Kenrick’ should be A. é Kendrick. ‘Lecher’ 
should be Lechler. Canon Westcott is now Bishop of Durham. 
But the making of a long list paying attention to accuracy and uni- 
formity is difficult, and the list is on the whole very good. The 
same may be said of the use made of the authors named in it. 
There is no striving after originality, there is the frankest acknowl- 
edgment of help, but the work is planned and executed carefully 
Pi will beyond doubt prove very helpful. The numerous maps 
and plans-and illustrations add to its attractiveness and value. It 
is pleasant to notice that the correct form Sanhedrin, instead of 
Sanhedrim, is getting into common use. But when will the Revised 
Version be adopted as text instead of the so-called Authorized ? 
—‘BosTon HOmILIEs: Short Sermons on the International 
Sunday-School Lessons for 1892 by Members of the Alpha Chapter 
of the Convocation of Boston University ’ is plainly an imitation of 
the ‘ Monday Club’ sermons on the same series, which have now 
been regularly issued for many years. One woman, at least, ap- 
pears among these Methodist homilists, and there may be others, 
since a large proportion of the surnames have merely initials pre- 
fixed. The fifty-two lessons of the year were apparently dis- 
tributed among the members of the Chapter, so that each had only 
one. More unfavorable conditions for uniformly good sermonizing 
cannot be imagined. The first homily has a fling at ‘ higher criti- 
cism,’ which to the writer is apparently identical with rationalism, 
Writers for the people owe it to themselves to explain that in itself 
‘higher criticism ’ is not a whit more irreligious than literary criti. 
cism generally. ($1.25 each. Hunt & Eaton.) 





Recent Fiction 

THE FIRST of a volume of ‘ Three Tales,’ by William Douglas 
O'Connor, is called ‘ The Ghost,’ and is a most curious and absurd 
story. A physician, rather inclined to be hard and exacting with 
the world at large, is walking along home in the streets of Boston 
one evening when the ghost of a dead friend suddenly appears to 
him and escorts him to his house, entering with him and remaining in 
order to induce him to be more lenient and to have more of the milk 
of human kindness towards pects in distress, He resists this in- 
fluence for a while, but at last the pressure which the phantom 
brings to bear upon him is too great and he is overcome by it. 
From that night he is a changed man and spends his time doing 

ood. The other two stories,‘ The Brazen Android’ and ‘ The 


arpenter,’ are about like this first one. The volume has an in- 
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troduction by Walt Whitman. ($1.25. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
——‘ CouNTEsS Ericka’s eae ’ is a tame little story 
translated from the German of Ossip Schubin by Mrs. A. L. Wister. 
The Countess is a little child when the book opens giving alms to 
an artist whom she takes fora beggar. Time passes and she be- 
comes entangled in a violent love-affair with this same artist, who 
already has a wife, but who persuades the Countess that it is her 
duty to run off with him. As she is preparing to do so she sees 
the wife throwing herself into the river and the spectacle deters her. 
She discovers at last that she has really never loved this man at all 
but another one, whom she eventually marries. ($1.25. J.B. Lip- 
pincott Co.) 





JOHN SHERMAN has a friend in Ballah, the chief town of the 
County Donegal in Ireland, where he was bornand reared. They 
have known each other from childhood and the friendship is purely 
platonic, so he thinks. He tells her he has decided to go to Lon- 
don to try and make his way in the world, and she encourages 
him to go because she has great faith in him and knows he needs a 
wider feta to develop what is in him. In London he engages him- 
self to a girl he wishes to marry for the sake of her money. He 
cannot write this news to his old friend, however, so he goes back 
home on a visit just to tell her. In doing so he discovers that he 
and this woman love each other, and that he will never be happy 
with anyone else. On his return to London he deliberately throws 
his fiancée in the way of a young clergyman he has ——s him a 
visit until propinquity does its work and the girl discards him for 
his friend. He is delighted with this result and crosses the Chan- 
nel again at once to tell the Irish girl there is no longer any obsta- 
cle to their union. To his amazement she rejects him. He has 
shown himself to be without purpose, she is cere in him, 
and does not believe in his love forher. After a while»though, she 
changes her mind, decides that she is necessary to him, and that it 
is her duty to marry him and give him an object in life. This is 
the first story in the Unknown Library volume called ‘ John Sher- 
man, and Dhoya.’ The second story is a very slight allegory. 
They are both told under the nom de plume of Ganconagh. (50 
cts. Cassell Publishing Co.) 





‘Syp BELTON ; or, The Boy who Would Not Go to Sea,’ by G. 
Manville Fenn, has the unusual merit of telling all about itself in its 
title. If there be anything in heredity the hero should take natur- 
ally to salt water, as his father was Captain and his Uncle an ad- 
miral in the British Navy, and, for generations, his forbears had 
been sailors; but, at seventeen, Master Sydney runs away rather 
than go on ship-board. After many unpleasant experiences, how- 
ever, he grows to like the ancestral trade, and, distinguishing him- 
self in an attempt to fortify and hold a small islet off the French 
coast, he becomes a regularly commissioned officer of the service 
he so much disliked at the outset. ($1.50. D. Appleton & Co.) 
——‘ THE OLD STONE HOUSE’ is an eerie tale of jealousy and 
murder. A —— coquette jilts one lover (who, as an old man, is 
supposed to tell the story) and wavers so between two others that 
each is suspected of having caused her death. Other tales in the 
same volume are ‘A Memorable Night,’ ‘The Black Cross,’ ‘A 
Mysterious Case’ and ‘Shall He Wed Her?’ Most, if not all of 
them, have first seen the light in the magazines. (40 cts. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.) 





‘A ROSE OF A Hundred Leaves’ is a charmingly fresh and 
dainty little love-story by Amelia E. Barr. The scene is laid in an 
old country house in the North of England where Aspatria lives 
with her two brothers. The three are devoted to each other and to 
their home, but it is a lonely life at best and they heartily welcome 
a belated traveller who takes refuge with them from the storm. 
This man falls in love with Aspatria and asks her hand in mar- 
riage. His family think it is no match for him, and, trusting to the 
known fickleness of his character, they secure the postponement of 
the wedding for a year and take him off to Italy. They are suc- 
cessful. Before the year is over he has forgotten the girl. Her 
brothers are not men to be tampered with, however, and they force 
him to marry her even though he swears he will leave his bride 
at the church door and never see her again, and he carries out the 
threat. The oldest brother wants to kill him, but the girl makes 
him promise to let her husband go free. She then determines to 
go to London and take the training necessary to make a polished 
woman of the world of herself, so that she may lay siege to this 
man’s heart again on a perfect footing of* equality with himself 
from every point of view. Of course she succeeds and it all 
ends happily. The story is simple and the plot has no element of 
novelty in\it, but the characters are very attractive and the tale is 
exquisitely told in a quaint old-fashioned style that is always in- 
teresting and at times very touching. ($1.50. Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
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‘A PAGAN OF THE ALLEGHANIES,’ Ase ry Ellis Ryan, is an 
extremely interesting novel. The scene is laid in a new place and 
among new people. A spur of the Alleghanies running through 
the coal region of Pennsylvania furnishes the setting for one or two 
thoroughly craig on characters, Of plot there is not much, one’s 
interest centres in the Pagan and is entirely absorbed by him. A 
young man is sent by his uncle into this region of the country to 
ook after his coal interests. Shut off from civilization and from 
the cultured people with whom he has always associated, he thinks 
at first he cannot possibly stand life in this place and he is about 
to resign when he meets a girl, a genuine, untutored product of 
the mountains, whose face has so much soul and so much char- 
acter that he persuades, himself he can make of her what he 
pleases. He turns the situation over in his mind, decides to settle 
down where he is, adapt himself to his surroundings, marry the 

irl and become one of the mountaineers. He counts without his 

ost however. The Pagan ofthe Alleghanies is an important fac- 
tor in the situation which he has failed to take into consideration. 
This man’s father had a grudge against the world for its bad treat- 
ment of him, attributed its falsehood and its sham to too much 
culture, and sent his son to these mountains to be reared without 
education and in ignorance of his birth. ‘Theson grows to bea man 
without book knowledge of any kind, but with an instinctive a 
for it which he supplies by the most thorough study of nature in 
her a He has no religion, but a perfect moral code, and athor- 
oughly pagan philosophy. Thereis something Oriental in the bent 
of his mind, and he is persuaded of the truth in the doctrine of the 
transmigration of souls. By this he explains the manner in which 
animals and inanimate things seem to talk tohim. He is in love 
with this girl, and when the other man proposes to her she con- 
fesses her love for the Pagan. Thedenouement is unexpected and 
had best be left to the reader’s imagination. ($1.50. Cassell Pub. 
Co.) 





London Letter 


THE DEATH of Cardinal Manning, occurring as it did within a 
few hours of that of the poor young Prince, was somewhat lost 
sight of in the public mind, roused to an enthusiastic sympathy 
with the royal house of mourning. At another time the demise of 
so prominent a figure in the history of our own times, would have 
created a much wider sensation—and had it not been for the 
genuine and almost romantic emotion by which the nation was 
stirred last week, the recognition of our loss in Manning as a great 

ractical thinker, whose influence was always at work, and who 
had his grasp on all the burning questions of the day, would have 
been insisted upon more loudly. As it was, the friendly attitude 
of the English people towards the great churchman—whose change 
of faith did not make him less an Englishman and an English 
patriot—was attested by the enormous crowds which followed his 
funeral obsequies ; and especially by the delegates who assembled 
from innumerable trades’ brotherhoods and societies. So vast a 
concourse, and so imposing a ceremonial has rarely been witnessed 
in the metropolis ; and if it be true that many of the spectators had 
been present the previous afternoon at Windsor, they must have 
beheld two solemn services for the dead, rendered in two distinctly 
different fashions, yet equally striking and impressive. 

One of the most practical. of men, and accredited with less 
scholarly renown than many of his contemporaries wearing the red 
hat, Manning, nevertheless, was a match for any of his compeers 
when preaching on subjects dear to his heart. I possess, and 
greatly value, a volume of his sermons published before he left the 
Church of England—namely, in the year 1845, at which time he 
was Archdeacon of Chichester,—and these sermons are distin- 
guished by an eloquence, a poetic fervor and a depth of passionate 
religious feeling impossible to describe. Some of the passages are 
indeed of unsurpassable beauty, and one in particular, relating to 
the souls of ‘The Faithful Departed,’ might seuey have been 
pronounced as the preacher's ownrequiem. When Manning went 
over to Rome it was a matter of course that these published dis- 
courses should be ‘ bought in,’ and it was only by the merest chance 
that some years ago I came 4 cere old leather-bound copy above- 
named, tossing about upon a bookstall in the open street! Subse- 
quently I was offered any sum I chose for it by a scholarly divine— 
himself a talented and popular preacher—but he was not surprised 
at my electing to decline the proposal. 

The literary journals are, of course, full of tributes to Manning, 
and among these are some interesting trifles, one of which will 
serve to illustrate the generosity by which the estate of the late 
Archbishop is said to have been impoverished. A gentleman seeking 
to raise a fund on behalf of an unselfish worker, whose labors for 
others had left himself penniless, ‘ wrote,’ he relates, ‘ to one of the 
richest men in the country,’ and received in reply, ‘ the offer of ome 
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guinea, accompanied by certain stringent conditions.’ The 
same post brought an answer from al Manning ; his letter 
contained a promise of fifty pounds, and he Wr tn for ‘the 
smallness of the gift,’ occasioned by the ‘ t and pressing de- 
mands upon a slender purse.’ This is but one of many deeds of 
secret charity and liberality, which now see the light. e are the 
better for hearing of them ; and I rejoice to that the feeling 
of respect for the memory of the great leader now gone, is univer- 
sal; and that whatever pang Boe individual opinion ages Set 
ning’s change of religious belief, about his religion itself there is 
but one verdict. 

That the marriage of Mr. Rudyard Kipling and Miss Carol 
Balestier should have been private in the strictest sense of the 
term, was, under the circumstances, only to be expected. The 
day, the hour, the place, were all jealously guarded from public no- 
tice; and such of us as were bidden, received merely a few am- 
biguous lines, posted late the night before, —so late indeed, that one 
which had further to go than the rest, did not arrive till the cere- 
mony was actually over, and to my great regret, I was not present. 
Mr. Henry James gave the bride away, in lieu of his lost friend, her 
brother; but neither her mother nor sister were able to be there, 
being too ill of the prevailing malady to leave their beds. Only ten 
people were in the church—‘the saddest, most touching little cere- 
mony,’ wrote one, ‘you.ever saw. We were all thinking of dear 
Wolcott.’ I may add that it was not the young lady presented by 
me at Court—as supposed by Zhe Crztic—who is now Mrs. Rud- 

ard Kipling, but her elder and only sister. Mr. Kipling hurried 

omewards directly on hearing the news of his friend's death, and 
had actually arrived in London, and rejoined the bereaved family 
— when the papers were reporting him at the other end of the 
earth. 

Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, who has invited us all to the Avenue 
Theatre to-morrow afternoon to hear Prof. Herkomer lecture on 
Scenic Art, finds himself obliged to announce that owing to the 
great desire to be present, he will not be able to offer seats to ‘the 

rofession ’ generally, but that on presenting their cards,the best will 

e done for them that he can do in the way of stray chairs and stools. 
It will be rather amusing to watch these stowaways arriving, and 
mark how the ingenuity of Mr. Jones’s people rises with the occa- 
sion, but it is a pity the lecture has not come off one day sooner, 
when it would have been in time for this mail. 

If looks were everything, Mr. Tree’s ‘Hamlet’ would leave 
nothing to be desired. His languid, dreamy movements and mys- 
tic eyes—if one may use such an expression—are precisely those 
with which lovers of Shakespeare have long accredited the hapless 
Prince of Denmark; and as one follows the merely mechanical 
part of this most versatile of modern actors, one feels nothing but 
admiration for his undoubted. ability,—but—and here comes in the 
inevitable ‘ but "—somehow 7? zsn't Hamiet: it is only Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree acting Hamlet, and acting very well. There is no illusion— 
none whatever. I like to see Mr. Tree at all times, and never 
weary of his charming intonation, nor even of his pretty little lisp, 
—but he is better in modern than in ancient lore, and it is an open 
secret that play-goers rather wish he had let Hamlet alone. 

‘The Idler’ is really very funny, and is to be met with on many 
tables. During this gloomy season we are grateful to Mr. Jerome 
for the spontaneous flow of his innocent humor, and there are in- 
numerable sick-beds which have been cheered by it. The com- 
posite photographs give rise to some reflection, too. 

There is a great run on Hardy’s new novel, and people tell me 
that it is equal to anything he ever wrote—that ‘ anything ’ ob- 
viously referring to ‘ Far from the Madding Crowd,’—since all later 
productions may be lumped 2 yal as on a distinctly lower level. 
I have not yet had time to read ‘ Tess of the D'Urbervilles,’ but it 
is being passed from hand to hand around me with obvious satisfac- 
tion. 

A very odd and uncommon book, in so far as outward appear- 
ance is concerned, is Mrs, Wicks’ ‘Golden Lives’ (Blackwood & 
Sons). One is prejudiced against it by reason of its wonderful set- 
ting, into which there enters a suspicion of egotistic vanity. A 
man writes a novel, and mounts it so splendidly that it gives rise to 
a feeling that only standard works ought to be so presented to the 
public; yet on reading ‘Golden Lives’ the reader is insensibly 
charmed by the exquisite and most rh a ser illustrations, and by a 
certain originality in the treatment of the tale itself. I do not quite 
know what to say about it, but it is certainly worth looking into. 

‘Famous Artists,’ by Sarah K. Bolton (Nelson & Sons), is the 
sort of book which all young people ought to read. Michael 
Angelo, Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, Titian, Rubens, Murillo, 
Rembrandt, will then become to them living ple, and they will 
be spurred on to peruse fuller and more FB coy. ori memoirs of 
such noble subjects. May I suggest, as a good school-room lesson, 

the study of one of these essays, to be followed by an examination ? 
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The interest of the pupil would be awakened, and—invaluable aid ! 
—the fancy caught. For the same reason romgewwar Ss essays and 
biographies make delightful subjects for the intelligence of the 
school-room to feed upon, What a pity it is that tasks should 
ever be dry ! ” 


L. B. WALFORD. 





Boston Letter 


Two TRIBUTES have been paid to the memory of James Russell 
Lowell within the past few days—one by Col. T. W. Higginson, 
in a paper read by him before the Loyal Legion of Massachusetts ; 
the other by President Eliot, in his annual report to the Overseers 
of Harvard College. Before quoting President Eliot’s words I will 
write of news that will please as well as interest all New a 
landers. Harper & Bros, are soon to publish a volume of Col. 
Higginson’s papers from the Bazar, uniform with their recent vol- 
umes of Curtis, Warner and Howells, and entitled ‘Concerning 
All of Us.’ The book will have a portrait of the author, as have 
its companion volumes. 

What an admirably representative American series this will 
form! Our English cousins will have a good opportunity to judge 
of the genial spirit, the critical independence and the power of our 
literary leaders. And that brings to mind the fact that when Col. 
Higginson was first in London, he was criticised for seeming too 
much like an Englishman, and not having enough of American 
flavor. That was twenty years ago. He seems to have got 
bravely over it, judging by the ee of Andrew Lang and 
The Saturday Seiten. Mr. Lang, by the way, rather unexpect- 
edly, it may seem to American readers, does not seem to rebel at 
Col. Higginson’s calling him ‘a clever Londoner,’ and speaking of 
the ‘ gue flavors’ of Kiplin , for he quotes both passages. 

President Eliot’s eul of James Russell Lowell is a warm trib- 
ute, ‘Mr. Lowell,’ says Harvard’s President, ‘ was chosen Smith 
Professor in 1855, and entered upon the duties of his office in 1857 
—the third incumbent of the chair already made illustrious by 
Ticknor and Longfellow. He discharged the duties of his pro- 
fessorship with unfailing assiduity for twenty years, with the ex- 
ception of a period of two years which he spent in Europe. His 
literary sympathies were wide, and his knowledge of books extensive 
and thorough ; yet scholarship was not his characteristic, but rather 
wisdom. Himself a poet and prose-writer of great distinction, 
he was also an admirable critic of both prose and verse. From 
1877 to 1885 he was absent in Europe on the public service ; but 
on his return he resumed the duties of his chair for a few months. 
In 1886 he resigned his professorship, and was made Professor 
Emeritus. On two memorable occasions in the history of. the 
College Mr. Lowell had the chief part. The first was the Com- 
memoration Day, in June 1865, at the close of the Civil War, when 
Mr. Lowell read his Commemoration Ode—the most exalted and 
fervent patriotic poem which America has produced. The second 
was the celebration of the 250th anniversary of the College, when | 
he made the principal address—an address worthy of a great occa- 
sion. In 1887 he was elected by the alumni to the Board of Over- 
seers. Mr. Lowell inherited from his father and his grandfather a 
strong affection for Harvard College. Whenever he had opportunity 
to serve her he was mindful of her interests. He made to the 
Library repeated gifts, and of carefully-chosen books, many of 
them rare and costly, and at his death his will was found to con- 
tain the following bequest :—“ I give to the Corporation of Harvard 
College, the Library thereof, my copy of ‘ Webster on Witchcraft,” 
formerly belonging to Increase Mather, President of the College, 
and also any a 8 from my library of which the College Library 
does not already possess copies, or of which the copies or editions 
in my library are, for any reason whatever, preferable to those 
possessed by the College Library.” In his generation no graduate 
of the University has been so eminent alike in literature and in the 
public service.’ 

President Eliot’s report will call attention to the growth of Har- 
vard as a university. Its collegiate department has progressed in 
the past year or so, but not so rapidly as have the other depart- 
ments. In the College there are 1450 students, in the entire Uni- 
versity there are The financial outlay for the College is less 
than half the total for the University. This illustrates the efforts 
made to broaden Harvard and to place it on a ground above that 
of the ordinary college. One of its great needs is a new library 
building. 

A curious question has come up through the publication of Gen. 
Butler’s book. The Library Trustees in Butler's city, Lowell, de- 
sired to secure a copy for public circulation, but the publishers imme- 
diately forbade their using the work, and moreover threatened them 
with legal prosecution if they disobeyed the command. Thereat a 
clergyman of Lowell presented his copy of ‘ Butler’s Book’ to the 
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Library and said, ‘Do with it as you choose.’ Now the question 
arises, What can they do under the law? By-the terms of sale in 
the publishers’ preface, subscribers are forbidden to re-sell the 
book or to allow its use outside of their household, the ownership 
reverting to the, publishers if this agreement is broken. In the 
same agreement the publishers guarantee subscribers that if the 
ibook is ever sold at cut rates by any one, they will refund sub- 
scribers the difference in price. Gen. Butler has written a letter to 
the publishers and declares that he will stand by them in this mat- 
ter, but several members of other book-dealing firms have inti- 
mated that they are not all scared by these new rules and stipula- 
tions. They maintain that a man has a perfect right to sell what- 
ever he buys. The Grant subscription book, it may be added, was 
placed in the Lowell Library and publicly used. 

One of the most important books to be put forth this spring b 
Boston publishers is Francis Parkman’s final volume on the Frenc 
and English in North America. It is to be called ‘A Half Century 
of Conflict,’ and in point of time will precede Mr. Parkman’s 
Montcalm and Wolfe. Little, Brown & Co. will publish the work 
in May in two volumes. 

At Houghton, Miffiin & Co.’s they are getting ready Dr. Lyman 
Abbott’s Lowell Lectures on the Evolution of Christianity. The 
greatest interest has been aroused by these lectures, and as the 
Rev. Minot Savage, the leader in radical thought in Boston, and 
Joseph Cook, the leader of conservatism, have prepared to criticise 
the theories of Dr. Abbott, it would seem that he had hit upon 
a middle (and therefore most popular) ground. In a fortnight 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co, expect to issue Maturin Ballou’s descrip- 
tion of his visit to St. Thomas, Martinique, the Barbadoes and the 
capitals of South America, the book being published under the title 
of ‘ Equatorial America.’ At the same time they will publish A. 
P. Sinnett’s ‘ Rationale of Mesmerism,’ an explanation of the facts 
of mesmerism and a sharp criticism of its critics. Mr. Sinnett is a 
thorough enthusiast in his beliefs, as is shown by his work on 
*The Occult World.’ Mrs. Celia B. Woolley, who wrote ‘ Rachel 
Armstrong ’ and the ‘Girl Graduate,’ has taken up a social problem 
for her new work. Knowing the evils of marriages made without 
consideration and without serious views,she has pictured the inevita- 
ble consequences of a thoughtless alliance, and the result of her ideas 
will be embodied in the story of ‘ Rachel Hunt,’ which Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. will issue. The speeches of Henry Cabot Lodge, 
that are to be put forth by the same house, will not include any 
of his political addresses. They will include his oration on Har- 
vard Coll in Politics, International Copyright, Civilization of 
the Public School, the Blue and the Gray, and the Uses and Re- 
sponsibilities of Leisure. 

Poe's copy of ‘ The Bells’ was put up at auction here last week 
and sold for $230 ; a gold locket, with the hair of Poe and his wife 
within, was sold for $55. A letter written by George Washington 
brought $186. 

Last year the Independent Corps of Cadets, the fashionable 
militia organization of Boston, inaugurated a novel scheme for 
amateurs. They hired a theatre for an entire week, and on its 
stage gave an original burlesque written by two members of the 
Corps. So successful were they, that now they have repeated the 
experiment. Last night their new extravaganza, entitled ‘ 1492,’ 
was presented at the Tremont Theatre before an audience repre- 
senting Boston’s wealth and fashion. The parts were all taken by 
young men of Boston, and some of them, though handsome 
enough in their women’s garments, yet astonished more than one 
lady admirer in the audience by the extraordinary bass tones which 
would slip out. It was a performance like the Hasty Pudding 
theatricals at Harvard (and many of the players were Harvard 
gtaduates), with ‘gorgeous costumes,’ clever ballet-dancers (all 
masculine), jolly songs and a text brim-ful of puns. Cyrene, the 
Spanish rival of Carmencita, has danced before the soldiers, ar- 
tists, musicians and literary folk, who form the Bohemian ‘Odd 
Gloves" society, Mr. Walter Chase and other prime movers in the 
Italian theatre expedition having arranged the entertainment ; and 
Paderewski has | psdye in Mrs. Whitman’s studio before 100 sub- 
scribers who paid for theprivilege $10 each; so it will be seen that 
€ntertainment has been abundant in Boston the last few days. 

BosTON, Feb. 9, 1892. CHARLES E. L. WINGATE. 


The Lounger 


THE TONE of asperity in the following communication, dated 
New Orleans, Feb. 3, points to the writer (who signs herself ‘ R.’) 
as the author of the paragraph recently quoted in these columns: 
—‘A. S, is quite unnecessarily alarmed in regard to the literary 
honors of Miss Crim, and his solemn warning touching the awful 
fate that awaits the false claimant of such honors is a clear waste of 


mervous energy. The ~r'o.eous notice upon which he seized with 
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such avidity appeared in the 7%mes-Democrat of Dec. 27. Had A. 
S. perused with equal industry the issue of Jan. 3, his agitated soul 
would have been soothed by a correction of the error, and the rein- 
statement of Miss Crim in all her rights both of sex and authorship. 
Prof. Lodge is the author of “A Study in Corneille,” a work entirely 
different in character from Miss Crim’s, and it is safe to presume 
that he was quite as much annoyed at finding himself credited with 
her novel as the lady and her friend are to have him so credited. 
At all events it is only fair to all parties ta, state that it was a mis- 
take, pure and Sor. and was promptly corrected in the same 
publication in which it appeared, long before A. S.’s communica- 
tion got into print, and in ample time to have enabled him to avoid 
assuming publicly the rather absurd attitude of repelling invaders 
who have not the slightest wish to invade.’ 


Mr. W. D. HOWELLS, who has hitherto paid court alternately 
to the Metropolis of America and the Hub of the Universe, has 
‘settled down’ as a New Yorker at last, and wisely made his home 
Opposite a park. Stuyvesant Square is the one he has selected, and 
his choice is agood one. The neighborhood is quiet, and the houses, 
being old-fashioned, are larger than those more recently built. 
If one can look out over trees and grass, even if icicles hang to the 
trees and the grass is covered with snow, the scene is more inspir- 
ing than a vista of brownstone-fronts. There is no season of the 
year when a park, be it ever so small, has not an individuality of 
itsown. Mr. Howells’s study, weare told, is the ‘ third story front,’ 
facing southward and therefore parkward. Being up so high he 
loses the sight of the street and gets instead an unobstructed view 
of tree-tops and sky. At ten o’clock A. M. Mr. Howells sits down 
at his desk, and at four he leaves it. I hope, for the sake of his 
nerves and of his digestion, that he takes a few turns around the 
park before he goes to his desk, and a few more after he lays 
down his pen. According to all accounts the novelist is a ve 
systematic man. He doesn’t believe in dashing work off at hig’ 
pressure by the light of flickering gas. He works slowly and deliber- 
ately, and by a careful management of his time accomplishes much 
more in the way of work—and of play also—than the man who 


leaves everything until the last moment, and then works like a 
steam- engine. 


THAT VERY systematic and deliberate writer, the late Anthon 
Trollope, said a great many good things and a great many foolis 
ones in regard to writing. Among the former he never said anything 
truer than that a little shoemaker’s wax on the seat of a man’s 
trousers was an invaluable aid to literary composition. I hope that 
no ambitious young writer will take this advice literally, and ruin his 
clothing in trying to act upon it. What Mr. Trollope meant was 
that regular hours of work bring the best results. Once begin to 
write, with the determination to stick to your task for a certain 
length of time, and you are bound to accomplish something. I do 
not mean that an ignoramus by sitting long at his desk can write 
anything worth reading, but that the intelligent writer can accom- 
plish much more by systematic than by spasmodic devotion to his 
task. I have found that an hour in the morning is worth two at 
night, but there are people who do their best work, or think they 
do, by candle-light. I don’t believe that they have given the sun 
a fair chance; but, after all, the main thing is to work regularly 
rather than fitfully. 


APROPOS of the way literary men do their work is this, from a 
recent Deutsche Revue. It was written by Theodor Wiedemann, 
who was Von Ranke’s amanuensis for sixteen years :— 

Ranke’s mode of life was regular and simple. He rose at nine, and 
after a light breakfast began work about half-past nine or ten, and con- 
tinued till half-past one or two, except for a brief interval of a quarter 
of an hour or so for the second breakfast or lunch. About two he took 
his daily walk, and was accompanied by his servant, for he was very 
short-sighted, and it was the servant’s special duty to draw the attention 


-of his master to any ry he might meet on the street, and par- 


ticularly to members of the Imperial family. Dinner was at five, and 
work was resumed at seven. In later years a longer pause was made, 
which threw the work into the midnight hours. Still Ranke could not 
stand the strain of work longer than eight to nine hours a day, and only 
when circumstances were pressing did he ever prolong his labors beyond 
that period. In any case he took care that the time reserved for sleep 
should not be curtailed. While he was at work, he worked with his 
whole heart and soul. He sat in an easy chair at a little table, rising 
every now and then to promote circulation, and often standing a while 
ainst the chair or the table. Leaning against his chair or table, but 
with his back turned to his amanuensis that his thoughts should not be 
disturbed, was indeed his usual attitude when dictating. 
Of course there are almost as many ways of writing as there are 
writers, and I confess that they are all interesting to me. 
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A waevues ee Sg Strand is its ‘ Mertreted meerrip A 
representa the magazine visits ‘ subject,’ ukes a 
ey, rp ree with him—unless the ‘subject’ is already prepared 
with the necessary materials. Mr. Rider Haggard is the ‘subject’ 
in the current number of the magazine, and twenty-three photo- 
graphs illustrate his place of residence and manner of life. They 
are interesting pictures, and show the inventor of ‘She’ to be a 
man of comfortable means. The interviewer was evidently im- 
— by all he saw, and found it no easy matter to realize that 

who wanders about a compact little farm of a hundred and°fifty 
acres, and inquires of the bailiff as he critically looks into a pig- 
pen—‘ Which of these pigs are you going to kill ?,’—or picks out a 
turkey with a view to its appearance on the Christmas dinner-table, 
is the author of ‘ King Solomon's Mines,’ etc. Still less could he real- 
ize this astonishing fact when the writer of all these stories came 
into the drawing-room after dinner and age ty ‘Proverbs’ and 
*munched’ great Ribston pipins, picked from the tree only an hour 
ago.” 


MR. HAGGARD’S HOUSE is a veritable ‘ curiosity-shop,’ and the 
interviewer tells us that one of the most striking things to be seen 
there is ‘a gold band, thousands of years old, with hieroglyphics 
engraved upon it signifying “ Haggard” (as an Egyptian might 
have written it) “the Scribe makes an offering to the God of 
Dawn.”’ Mr. Haggard conversed freely with his guest on the sub- 








ject of novel-writing, and expressed the desire to someday ‘under- ~ 


take an orthodox novel by way of a change.’ Still speaking of his 
own writings, he claimed to have created every character in his 
novels, and considered ‘six months a fair time to complete an im- 
portant work.’ In this Mr. Haggard is not like his fellow-country- 
woman, Mrs. Humphry Ward, who was thirteen years writing one 
novel and four years writing another. 





A Mr. WATT, a literary agent, arranges for the publication of 
Mr. Haggard’s stories, and their author never even reads a review 
of them. ‘Time is likely to be a better judge than either author 
or critics, all of whose individual opinions are, therefore, somewhat 
superfluous.’ As to his manner of work, nothing could be more 
methodical than Mr. Haggard is. 


He usually writes some three or four thousand words a day, sitting 
down at a great oaken writing-table (with a liberal supply of foolscap 
paper) about half-past four, working on till dinner-time, and again re- 
suming the thread of his story at night for an hour or two. In the 
morning the farm and his correspondence claim him. His favorite 
work, and the one he considers his best, is ‘ Eric Brighteyes.’ ‘She’ 
comes next. Amongst his own characters his love leans toward ‘ Be- 
trice. 





COLUMBIA COLLEGE and the University of the City of New 
York are running each other a race for the suburbs, where they 
may have more room, less noise, and better air. The latter insti- 
tution has gone so far as to get Mr. Stanford White to outline a 
plan for the new home on University Heights, whither it is pro- 
poeee to remove, stone by stone, the sixty-year-old ecclesiastical- 

king edifice in Washington Square ; and to suggest something 
adequate to take the place of the latter building. And Mr. White 
has thrown himself into the work con amore, his father having been 
a graduate of the University, and he himself being an honorary 
alumnus. 





Pror. SUMNER of Yale, who has just published an admirable 


life of Robert Morris, the ‘ Financier of the Revolution,’ says in his _ 


preface that it appears from an inventory found in Morris’s room 
—the poor fellow died in a debtor’s prison—that he left a diary and 
some twenty-five volumes of letters and account-books, from 1775 
to 1800, and covering the entire period of his connection with the 
financial operations of our Government. These volumes, it seems, 
are now in the possession of Gen. Meredith Reed. Speaking of 
the diary, the Professor says :—‘As between my reader and myself, 
I am called upon to say that I made every possible effort to obtain 
the use of it for the present work, but that it was not consistent 
with Gen. Reed’s views to grant my request.’ It is to be hoped 
that Gen. Reed has some satisfactory explanation, though it is dif- 
ficult to imagine one, for such an unscholarly proceeding as is here 
attributed to him. Though these records in a technical sense are 
pas property, they are also in a sense the property of the nation. 

t is hard to conceive any motive for depriving them of the sub- 
stantial advantages which a reference to them by a scholar like 
Prof. Sumner would confer. 





‘PEDANTIC ACCURACY is not to be expected in a magazine 
article,’ writes W. M. G., ‘but some respect for the limitations of 
It will not be found, how- 


time and space may fairly be looked for. 
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ever, in the eight- account of the noble-priest Gallitzin in the 
February Lifpincoit's. Gallitzin’s reversionary interest in his fath- 
er’s estate was confiscated, and he thus forfeited a property con- 
sisting of three villages, occupied 1262 male serfs. ‘This 
real estate,” the writer observes, “‘ embraced as many square miles 
as the entire State of Pennsylvania.” That is to say, three Rus- 
sian townships, in 1803, occupied by some 3000 souls, were equal 
in extent to a State embracing 46,000 square miles, and at that 
time 602,000 inhabitants! “At the Court of France,” we are fur- 
ther informed, “ to which his father was later Russian Ambassador, 
he was brought into close contact with Voltaire and Diderot, his 
father’s intimate friends.” As the elder Gallitzin became Minister 
to France in 1763, and ceased to hold that position before his son 
was born, the contact must have been less close than the reader 
might suppose, especially a; Voltaire was absent from Paris from 
1755 to 1778, and Diderot died when the young Gallitzin was only 
thirteen. The Count’s mother, too, according to the Lippincott 
writer, was as indifferent to chronology as she herself is, since 
“about that time (1792) * * *, desiring that her son should 
meet Washington, Franklin,” etc., the Countess consented to his 
departure—although Franklin had been dead for two years.’ 





The Creative Faculty in Women 


THE CuicaGo Standard of Jan. 28, referring to Miss Sea- 
well’s article and the replies it has called forth, remarked 
that ‘ there has been considerable ink spilled in the contro- 
versy, “and the end is not yet.”’ So it would seem from 
the comments and communications printed in last week’s 
Critic, and the letters, etc., for which room is made to-day. 

Miss Seawell is not so solitary in her position as it ap- 
peared she would be, at the start. A number of bright wom- 
en, approving her iconoclastic utterances, have rallied bravely 
to her support. And Zhe Independent of Feb. 4 describes 
her paper as ‘that sensible, clear, logical and now famous es- 
say, which is in refreshing contrast to our popu- 
lar notions on the subject.’ The Wor/d, however, takes an 
opposite view of the matter, declaring that to be able to an- 
swer affirmatively the question whether any woman has ever 
‘done anything in the intellectual world that possessed the 
germ of immortality, * * * one need only read the 
poems of a few American writers like,—but to mention 
names would be invidious.’ 

We quote, in this connection, from an editorial in the 
Hartford Courant, to which reference has already been 
made:— 

Thé fact is, there is no razson d'etre for such an article, anyway. 
Literary and art production should be regarded as sexless, so far 
as making invidious comparisons based on the sex of the producer 
goes. No doubt the question of the feminine and masculine ele- 
ments in literature is of interest in its place: it is legitimate field of 
inquiry, for example, to the biologist and the anthropologist, while 
for the serious and thorough student of letters it has its attraction 
and its lesson. But to bring it up for a two-column popular treat- 
ment and to make man and woman in literature.a class against- 
class matter is poor taste, silly and uninstructive. The main thin 
is to have the work good work and great work; if such it is, suc 
it must be set down, whether begotten of manorwoman. Andto 
say that some good and great work—work creative in the sense 
that the world will not willingly let it die—has not been done by 
the latter, is simply blinking facts. 

The Brooklyn Daily Times considers the question at con- 
siderable length, characterizing the discussion as ‘ an almost 
noisy literary debate, in the midst of which are many shrilly, 
contemptuous voices.’ It continues:— 

Miss Seawell’s stroke was, indeed, extremely radical, but the 
women who have flown to arms—though this is not an entirely 
happy metaphor—in opposition, have (as The Critic itself sug- 
gests) been singularly unsuccessful in assailing the basal tenability 
of Miss Seawell’s position. Miss Seawell, by the way, is not ven- 
erable, and is not sour or disappointed. On the contrary, she is 
young, and is the author of a number of very clever books for 
which there is a good sale. The attacks made upon Miss Seawell 
are many of them curious. * * * 

One of the wisest comments is from the pen of a gifted woman 
who writes admirable verse over the mom de guerre of Stuart 
Sterne. * * * Here we havea hint at the real truth of the 
matter : that in women genius, or the creative faculty, is relatively 
inferior to the same quality in man, not by reason of any permanent 
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sex limitation, but by reason of the environment and habit resulting 
from the circumstance of sex. There is no sex in mind or in genius, 
but only limitations resulting from the outward conditions of sex. 
Neither the physical nor the mental inferiority of the female is uni- 
versal or anent. Among certain racesof human beings—not 
to mention the brute world—the females are and have been dis- 
tinctly the superior to the males in on ant | and physique. As the 
conditions under which women individually live more closely re- 
semble those under which men live, the chances of brain difference 
must proportionately diminish. This is forcibly suggested not 
only by the fact that the women who have profoundly influenced 
the world have generally been women who have been able to throw 
off the inhibitions of the sex, but by the broader fact that the gen- 
eral character of woman’s work in letters bears less and less of the 
trace of sex. 

Meanwhile it is a consolation to those who:may bewail the nec- 
essary divergence in the lives of the sexes that there are noble crea- 
tive functions other than those illustrated by the world of letters— 


a fact too often forgotten, it would appear, by those who should 
remember it. 


The following item bears (though indirectly) ‘upon “the 
question in dispute:— 


The last number of the Journal of the German Oriental Society 


contains an elaborate article by Prof. Vambéry on ‘ The Intellec- . 


tual Life of Persian Women.’ It supplies a list of poetesses, be- 
ginning with Princesses of the imperial house. Specimens accom- 
pany each name, and translations into German verse. The last 
portion of the article applies to the most distinguished living poet- 
esses of Iran. As many of these ladies are of Turkish descent, 
Khajar and others, of course it throws some light upon Turkish 
character. Altogether, the article gives a picture of the character 


and capacity of Oriental women very different from that popularly 
accepted. 


- 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


Although not now prepared to take issue with Miss Seawell as 
to the soundness of her general proposition—namely, that women 
lack the creative faculty,—it is impossible to read her article with- 
out dissenting from the steps by which she reaches that ground. 
The feminine intuition, which, along with the faculty, of being bet- 
ter mothers than men, is not denied to our sex, may have enabled 
Miss Seawell to reach this great truth; but the chain of reasoning 
by which she would draw the world after her is inadequate to the 
strain, a chain being no stronger than its weakest link. That there 
are weak links is evident, upon slight examination. 

Instead of clearly defining genius at the beginning of the article, 
and adhering closely to her own definition, and trying each case of 
feminine fame by a fixed code, Miss Seawell re-defines it in every 
paragraph, or adds to her first definition so many new elements as 
to change the whole face of the argument. The gist of her first 
definition is, that genius is creative, and has within it the germ of 
immortality. A little further on in the same paragraph, she claims 
for ‘almost every man’ genius. Is it because almost every man 
has created something which has in it the germ of immortality? 
Not at all. It is because, ‘ As all the arts and sciences, and the 
whole material civilization of the world are due to men, this creative 

wer must have been very generally distributed among them.’ 

ow, as a matter of history, the arts and sciences and the whole 
material civilization of the past have failed to stand this very test 
of time which, at the outset, Miss Seawell claimed to be the essen- 


tial test of genius. Of the highest works of sculpture, that of the - 


early Greeks, we have little but a written record. What re- 
mains to us is fragmentary; that it remains is an accident. The 
Aphrodite of Alcamenes, Suished by the hand of Phidias, of whose 
beauties we have glowing traditions, perished during a period of 
ignorance and iconoclasm, while the Venus of Melos, an inferior 
production, was in 1820 freed from the slow accumulation of for- 
getful centuries by the spade of an ignorant peasant, who sold 
this ‘immortal’ work of genius for a song. What was lost by 
cms was restored by ignorance, but the ‘immortality ’ of the 
enus of Melos hung by athread. Of these waves of darkness and 
ignorance, in which what was finest in the past has gone down, Miss 
well takes no account. Why might not the verse of Sappho 
have perished, and remain only as a tradition in the writings of 
others, as the marble of the early Greeks perished, except as a tra- 
dition? If marble, why not ri Powers Art, then, the highest 
and loftiest, possesses no talisman by which it must survive. 

As for the sciences of the past, it has been recently shown that 
some of the greatest inventions of modern surgery, the most deli- 
cate instruments and difficult operations, had been for centuries 
lost to the\world, buried in the ancient MSS. of Hindus and in the 
writings of Hippocrates. The rhinoplastic operation, the operation 
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f or cataract and for stone, the antiseptic treatment of wounds, and 
even the patent bamboo splints, now in use in the British Army, 
were in use before the Christian era —were lost, and had to be re- 
invented in our own century. By the light of modern science we 
are able to decipher the forgotten science of the past. If these in- 
ventions, involving as they do human life itself, were lost, it is not 
surprising that so little is left of the material civilization of the past. 
‘Almost every man’ will have to give up his claim to genius on the 
ground of the immortality of the arts, sciences and material civili- 
zation which he has helped to build, if immortality is to be the ab- 
solute criterion. The ingenious argument that George Eliot’s 
claim to genius lacks the ratification of time presses with even 
greater severity upon the work of the builders to whom the essay- 
ist yields so readily the palm of genius, 

The next attribute that Miss Seawell claims for true genius is 
universality. By this test, all works except fiction or poetry are 
ruthlessly weeded out, and the writings of ‘the legislator of the 
skies,’ ‘the founder of modern astronomy,’ Kepler, along with 
those of Herschel, Newton and the whole brotherhood of writers 
who do not appeal to the common herd, whose words have not 
passed into the common language of the people, fail to bear the 
mark of genius. 

Again; true genius must create ‘something from nothing.’ 
Shakespeare himself must wince before this standard—that great 
master, in whose work old plays and imagination, current sayings 
and experience, are welded into such an inextricable whole, that 
no man has ever been able to say where the one began and the 
other ended. The mystery was never what Shakespeare made his 
plays Jrom, but what he made them into. 

© sum up, then, according to the criticism by which Miss Sea- 
well has weighed her sex and found them wanting: genius must 
have in it a germ of immortality, must have creativeness, essential- 
ity, universality, and be the creation of something from nothing. 
In her argument genius started out a very simple matter, and by a 
series of accretions accumulated these various attributes. One 
female author was bowled over with one definition and another with 
another. Genius meant different things at different times. Cole- 
ridge says that ‘ the juggle of sophistry consists, for the most part, 
in using a word in one sense in the premises and another in the 
conclusion.’ 

We claim that Miss Seawell has not made her case against 
genius in woman, and to show the inconsistency in her arguments 
is therefore to establish no counter claim. The question is still 
open. But if woman has not been able to stand the complicated, 
elaborate, mutually destructive criteria which Miss Seawell has 
invented, it is something, at least, to fail in company with Phidias 
and Hippocrates, Kepler and Shakespeare. 

LOUISE HERRICK WALL. 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


S1R:—To me, at least, Topsy has always been as real a person 
as Thersites, Falstaff or Sam Weller. There may not be much of 
her, but what there is is living. She is a genuine creation. And 
I suspect that more persons.in the United States to-day ‘know 
her’ as a personal being than know, or know about, all the 
other three put together. ‘Tis not time yet to predict when she 
will die. 

Iowa AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 


A. C. BARROWS. 
AMES, Iowa, Feb. 4, 1892. 





LADIES, HONOR TO YOUR KNIGHT. 
T. W. H. 

Ladies all of high degree, 

Who weave charms of poesy, 

Or romances fair indite, 

Rise, and honor do your knight ; 

Who so gallantly in field 

Bears your token on his shield, 

Championing your royal worth 

In the full lists of the earth, 

Caitiffs and false knights undoing, 

Overriding and pursuing, 

Pricking in his doughty heat 

Many a bubble of conceit, 

With a point as keen as fate, 

To your honor dedicate ; 

And amid the babbling court 

Of the world makes brave report, 

Open-browed and without shame, 

Of the glory of your fame 

In the inviolate demesne 

Where heavenly Sappho reigns the queen. 
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Never champion sound and hale, 
Never errant pure and strong, 

Searching earth for Holy Grail, 
Searching earth, redressin —_ 

Galahad or Red-Cross Knight, — 

Entered lists in ladies’ right, 

Bearing truer blade than he, 

Knight of modern chivalry ! 


Call for Sappho! garlands wind, 
Honor him in conclave full, 
Daughters of the courts of mind,— 
Kingdoms intellectual ! O. C, AURINGER. 





TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


Perhaps you have wondered how Molly Elliot Seawell’s article 
has effected college girls, or ‘the women of the coming century.’ 
Weare not asleep: Zhe Critic has kept some of us wide awake, 
of late, as we are deeply interested in the Creative Faculty, be it 
found in men or in women. We recognize the superabundance of 
this power in men, and wish that it were more evenly distributed. 
The fact that one subscriber thought Miss Seawell needed infor- 
mation, and contributed her Crz¢zc as a means of providing it, was 
laudable—and amusing; but I fear not many of your subscribers 
will be so unselfish. Therefutation in your issue of Dec. 26 eased 
a few minds, at least. The thing which condemns Miss Seawell’s 
article is its use of the word‘ never.’ There is ‘the germ of’ truth 
in many of her statements, but while acknowledging the supremacy 
of man in the creative line, we are bound to accept some of the 
works of women as creations, or else say that nothing has ever 
been created by anybody. Miss Seawell’s ‘never’ sweeps away 
names that have stood the test of time as well as of contemporary 
criticism. The fact that men do not dust, sweep and shake rugs 
is no proof that they cannot do it: it is only too true, indeed, that 
when they undertake this task, they are wonderfully successful ; 
and that women have been confined to household duties is no 
proof that they cannot succeed in other vocations. 

It is to be hoped that in future woman will make up in quality 
what perhaps is lacking in quantity, in her work. As a beginning, 
she must cease writing trash. I should like very much, by the way, 


to read an estimate of Emily Dickinson by M. E.S. I think it 
would attract considerable attention. 
VASSAR COLLEGE, Jan. 19, 1892. C. M. E. 





Poetry and Her Sister Arts 

IN THE RECITAL room of Carnegie Music Hall a dis- 
tinguished company of artigts and amateurs of art dined on 
Monday night to celebrate the laying of the cornerstone of 
the Fine Arts Building, and listen to post-prandial speeches 
designed to stimulate popular interest in the erection of this 
new home of the Society of American Artists, the Archi- 
tectural League and the Art Students’ League. Mr. Henry 
G. Marquand, President of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
presided, his speech responding to the toast, ‘The Occa- 
sion.’ Among the other speakers were Mr. Howard Russell 
Butler, President of the Board of Trustees, ‘ The Fine Arts 
Society’; Mr. Joseph H. Choate, ‘Artist and Layman’; 
President Low of Columbia, ‘Art and Education’; Mr. 
Russell Sturgis, ‘The Architects’; Mr. William A. Coffin, 
‘The Artists’; Mr. Richard W. Gilder, ‘The Sister Art 
of Poetry’; Mr. Andrew Carnegie, ‘The Music Hall and 
the Fine Arts Building’; Mr. Parke Godwin, and Sir Ed- 
win Arnold. Mr. Carnegie added $5000 to the building fund 
of the Society, which now amounts to about $134,000, leav- 
ing some $56,000 to be collected. The speech made by Mr. 
Gilder, as literature’s representative, was as follows :— 

I take it that one who has the distinguished honor to be singled 
out in this honorable company to speak for ‘the sister art of 
poetry” is expected to magnify that art. He would therefore, 
perhaps, be justified in quoting from Landor this exquisite and 
oo sentence: ‘Sculpture and painting are moments of life ; 

‘oetry is life itself, and everything around it and above it’; he 
ve even be pardoned for reciting what Shelley calls ‘the bold 
and true word of Tasso’: ‘None merits the name of creator save 
God and the poet.’ 

Or if he keep from any pressing claim of preéminence as to the 
particular art lor which he pleads, the orator for poetry may still, 
with all modesty and by common consent, maintain that the high- 
est praise to be awarded the achievement of any other art is to say 
that it has something of the thrill and heart-stir of the art of verse. 
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To say that a picture, or a statue, or a work of architecture is 
tc, is to say that it is lifted above the grade of artisanship; that 
it has imagination, that it has beauty. 

Thus, starting from the term poetry, and applying it first in its 
special and » age sense, then in its general sense as descriptive of 
the best in the arts, we come to that greatest of all words in the 
nomenclature of zsthetics, a word which has origin in no single 
art, but has application, with full and equal meaning, to every art 
under the sun—we come, I say, to that name which no cant or 
familiarity can degrade, which age cannot wither nor custom stale 
—to the sacred and saving name of Beauty. 

If all the arts are not to be housed equally in your House Beau- 
tiful, the one element which is common to all is here to have its home 
—the one Divinity all worship is to have here its shrine. Your build- 
ing has no right to exist unless it be the Temple of Beauty. To 
Beauty, and that alone, be it consecrated forever. 

If in our modern art, tired with empty convention and the super- 
ficial imitation of ancient forms of loveliness, we have in search of 
truth sometimes seemed to abandon the beautiful, do we not now 
feel a new and healthier tendency? The reaction has begun ; let it 
continue from this hour with renewed and ever-augmenting force! 
Surely science has done its worst—and its best—for art. Never 
again will the world be content with the uninspired echoes of the 
splendid past: but in every art a halt is cried in the march toward 
the hideous and the base. We have learned to prize the old forms 
at their true worth ; we have learned that there is a rational choice 
between these forms; we have learned to preserve the best of 
them, and to pour into those that survive the full electric flood of 
modern life and thought. 

We have learned, I say, that there is a rational choice among 
the ancient forms—that there is such a thing as world-experience 
in the practice of the arts. Is there a man here who does not deem 
it fortunate that the architecture of the Capitol of the Republic 
was the drift from a classical wave, rather than the detritus of the 
Mansard inundation? Who is there who does not see good archi- 
tectural fortune in the New York City Hall—any attempt at whose 
destruction or obliteration by our Lords of Misrule would, I do be- 
lieve, raise an zesthetic riot which would astonish and perhaps deter 
our whole band of imported statesmen? Is not our own genera- 
tion fortunate in the fact that the architecture of the World's Fair 
at Chicago will take color, through the Renascence, from the 
source and home of the world’s truest, highest and most lasting 
art? Is not this the reason that we look with a feeling of safety 
and satisfaction and growing delight upon the building up, on the 
shore of our inland sea, of one of the noblest architectural displays 
that the world has ever witnessed ? 

In dedicating your Temple to Beauty alone, you will dedicate it 
to joy, for that is one of the elements of beauty ; to perpetual youth, 
for beauty is always young; to charity, for true charity resides 
ever in beauty; to truth, for, as every poet has sung, beauty zs 
truth. You will dedicate it to beauty of life; to beauty of thought; 
to beauty of soul. Yes, my fellow-artists, there is no such thing 
as superficial beauty : the spirit of beauty is strenuous; it does not 
deal with prettinesses and pettinesses ; it is severe ; it is sometimes 
touched with harshness, and always at its highest with solemnity. 

Daring, with many misgivings, to speak for the Art of Poetry, I 
greet you of the sister arts, and congratulate you to-night on the 
auspicious beginning of your Temple of the Beautiful. In this new 
world and crude, more than elsewhere, should the arts recognize 
their sisterhood —stand together, march onward together in mutual 
encouragement and affection. No art can truly express the senti- 
ment of any other; yet each is incomplete unless it takes from the 
others something of their rhythm, music, color or rondure. I hold 
it not to be a boast when I say that there is something inherent in 
literature, something of expressiveness, something human and in- 
timate, that is especially valuable and necessary to the votaries of 
the other arts. The greatest art draws its inspiration from the 
highest literature. The great poets owe much to the great painters 
and sculptors; but what would the great painters and sculptors 
have been without the great poets—without those who have put 
great imaginings into speech and song? If music and poetry are 


.not to have equal rights here with architecture, sculpture and 


painting, it is only because music has its own temples already. 
(Magnificently, indeed, is music housed under this very roof, which 
now gives us its gracious hospitality.) And as for poetry, it is an 
art so subtle, so pervasive, so infinite, that no fit temple was ever 
builded for it save that whose floor is the green earth, whose pillars 
are the night and morning, whose windows look out upon eternity, 
whose vault is lighted by the lamps of heaven. 





Miss MARY E. WILKINS was ‘breakfasted’ at the Hotel de 
Logerot on Tuesday morning. Her hostess was Mrs. F. Edwin 
Elwell, whom she is visiting. 
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Two Paintings by Puvis de Chavannes 

TWO CONSIDERABLE examples of the work of M. Puvis de 
Chavannes, the decorator of the Pantheon and the new Sorbonne, 
are to be seen at the Durand-Ruel gallery. The larger painting, 
L’Eté, is to be exhibited at the St. Botolph Club, Boston, and in 
Chicago, before going to its owner, Mr. J. H. Wade of Cleveland. 
It is a park-like landscape under a pale blue summer sky, with 
figures of women bathing in a river or lake in the foreground. 
Seen from some distance, as it needs to be seen, the flat, pale tints 
melt into a peculiar and very agreeable harmony, the simply (and 
not always correctly) drawn figures become rounded and take their 

roper place in the landscape, and the whole has an effect of dif- 
used bright light and clear but warm atmosphere. A smaller but 
Still more attractive work is ‘The Shepherd,’ a bare rocky valley 
with a bit of deep blue sea breaking in, in one corner, with a group 
of women in the foreground, coming up from a well, and in the 
distance a shepherd-boy with his Pan’s-pipes. The paintings 
have nothing of what we usually call ‘literary’ quality in them ; if 
we had to describe their character in a word, we should call it 
idyllic, using the term in its original signification. Important ex- 
amples of Monet, one of haystacks in winter, with pink morning 
light on the snow and purple mists rising in the distance, and a 
sunset in the region of Lacreuse, over rocky and heather-clad hills 
and a turbulent little river, are also to be seen. The last-mentioned 
reminds one of effects of gorgeous but sombre coloring that Scot- 
tish and English painters have often attempted but seldom suc- 
ceeded in reproducing. 


Art Notes 


OF A LARGE number of water-colors and some oil-paintings be- 
longing to L. Prang & Co. of Boston, exhibited at the American 
Art Galleries, the water-colors are by far the best, and include 
some desirable examples of well-known artists. Among the most 
interesting may be mentioned Mr. Thomas Moran’s views in the 
Yellowstone region, some excellent paintings of flowers by Miss 
Julia Dillon, of birds by Fidelia Bridges and H. Giacomelli, and 

ood though small examples of Winslow Homer and Elihu Ved- 

er. The most attractive of the oil-paintingsis Mr. F. S. Church’s 
‘The White Fawn.’ A number of reputed ‘ old masters,’ certified 
to by a reputed ‘ expert,’ fill the lower gallery. Some landscapes 
with grey skies and Sows foregrounds, some still-lifes and flower- 
— and a few interiors may be taken as examples (in default of 

etter) of the schcols to which they are attributed, but hardly of 
the artists. 


—The series of exhibitions of works’ by American painters at the’ 


‘Avery gallery was continued this week by one of some two dozen 
landsca by Mr. Leonard Ochtman. Mr. Ochtman is fond of 
moonlight and twilight scenes and succeeds very well in them, but 
is also successful in painting the quieter sort of New England land- 
scape under midday or evening skies. His ‘Golden Fields’ and 
‘Connecticut Hills’ are very clever renderings of autumnal color, 
A ‘Moonlit Lane’ and ‘ Moonlit Night in Spring,’ with a row of 
apple-trees in blossom, show an appreciation of delicate tones of 

ey ; a ‘Lake Village,’ whose big, white factories gleam across a 

readth of still blue water, shows that he is not indifferent to the 
beauty of common things seen in broad daylight. 

—A number of paintings = Mr. George H. Smillie and Mr. J. 
Wells Champney were sold at the Ortgies’ gallery, Feb.9, 10. Mr. 
Smillie’s were principally landscapes.. The titles of ‘A Gray Day 
—Gloucester,’ ‘Gray Afternoon, Magnolia, Mass.,’ ‘ Eastern Point, 
Cape Ann,’ and ‘ Titicus Meadows, Conn.,’ give a fair idea of his 
favorite subjects and conscientious treatment. We have no doubt 
that every view might be verified by anyone who would take the 
trouble. Mr. Champney’s work was more varied, and included 
figures, interiors sad landscapes—the last, the best. There were 
sahent 130 paintings in all, and they fetched $4834 (?). 

—Two fine Egyptian shafts, from the site of the Hanes of the 
Bible, have come into the possession of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, one of them going to the British Museum, the other to the 
Museum of Art in Boston, It took six strong horses to pull the 
‘column from the dock to the Museum. The capital is described as 
a perfect specimen of the palm-tree pattern, The inscriptions to 
Horus (particularly the representation of Rameses II. making an 
offering to that god) and the cartouches are all well preserved. 

—The annual report of the President of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art shows a deficit of $7375, which is attributed to the 
additional expense involved in Sunday openings—a new departure 
that has met with the greatest popular success, but has put a severe 
strain\on the resources of the Museum, and involved, in the case 
of Mrs. Robert L. Stuart, the loss of an expected legacy of $50,000. 
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—‘ There is on the Howard monument, in the Church of St. 

Matthew, in this village,’ writes the Rev. W. A. Brewer of St. 
Matthew’s School, San Mateo, Cal., ‘a figure of the Angel of the 
Resurrection, carved by Randolph Rages. The carving bears no 
date; and it would be interesting to know whether it is a copy of 
the one at Hartford. The figure is a fine one, and the aharch is 
much frequented by travellers. 
. —Prof. Herkomer’s forthcoming volume on etching and mezzo- 
tint engraving is a reprint of his Oxford lectures, with illustrations 
that students of etching and the art public will alike be curious to 
see ; ‘a treatise on a subject which is no less attractive because it 
has given rise to much controversy, especially with reference to 
Prof. Herkomer’s own method.’ 

—lIn the series of Columbia College free lectures, in co-operation 
with Cooper Union, Mr. Russell Sturgis, the architect, will lecture 
at the Union on Tuesday, Feb. 16 and 23, his subjects being, ‘ The 
Byzantine Styles of the East’ and‘ The Architecture of Imperial 
Rome and of the Renaissance.’ 


—A collection of paintings by Mr. Du Bois F. Hasbrouck was 
sold at the Fifth Avenue Auction Rooms on Jan. 4-5 for $5220. 


4 The Broken Seal” 


Mr. SYDNEY GRUNDY’S five-act play ‘ The Broken Seal,’ which 
now occupies the stage of Palmer’s Theatre, is a strong and inter- 
esting piece, with conspicuous literary and dramatic merits, which 
would be almost certain to achieve a great popular success, were it 
not for a most unfortunate ending and the lack of comic relief from 
the strain of prolonged and distressful emotion. The plot, which 
possesses the rare distinction of | superior to the French 
original which suggested it, is exceedingly elaborate, but is un- 
folded with considerable skill, the construction of the dramatic 
framework being notably compact and neat, while the successive 
incidents follow each other naturally and leave the final issue in 
suspense almost to the last moment. In the motive, and his treat- 
ment of it, Mr. Grundy shows both originality and imagination. 
The story is that of a devoted son, who shatters the reputation of 
an honored father in his filial efforts to preserve it, and thus un- 
page 54 becomes the avenger of injured innocence to the present 
ruin of his own happiness. Judge D’Arcay, who, although he is 
supposed to have died many years before the play begins, is a more 
picturesque and vital character than any of the living personages 
who figure in it, was admired by all men as a type of genius allied 
to virtue. In reality he was an inspired villain, the blackest of 
hypocrites and the most remorseless of debauchees, who first se- 
duced the wife of his dearest friend, the Count de Fremeillan, then 
assassinated the husband, and finally, in his judicial capacity, con- 
trived the conviction of an innocent man of the murder which he 
himself had committed, and sentenced him to prison for life. In 
the act of pronouncing judgment he was stricken with death, and 
was revered thereafter, as a martyr to —t by all except the village 
priest, who learned the awful truth from his dying lips under the 
seal of the confessional. : 

When the curtain rises on the first act, the judge’s son, now an 
advocate of some distinction, has just won the consent of the 
Countess of Fremeillan to his marriage with her daughter Mar- 
guerite. He is living with his mother and her adopted daughter, 
Jeanne Torquénie, the child of the luckless man unjustly con- 
demned for the murder of the Count. Suddenly Torquénie him- 
self appears upen the scene. He has escaped from prison, and 
appeals to young D’Arcay, to whom he has been directed by acci- 
dent, to aid him in his search for his child. Mutual explanations 
occur, and after several stirring scenes, all excellently devised and 
written, D'Arcay is led to believe his visitor’s professions of in- 
nocence, and, still unsuspicious of the real truth, undertakes his 
cause. What follows may be briefly told here although it requires 
four acts upon the stage. Little by little, aided by a newly discov- 
ered cypher in a borrowed book, he unravels the dark mystery 
and, at last, through the intervention of the priest, who breaks his 
vows rather than let innocence suffer longer, learns that his father 
was a perjured judge, a seducer and an assassin. The convict 
Torquénie, in gratitude for the kindness exhibited to Jeanne, re- 
fuses to profit by these revelations, returning to. gaol rather than 
disabuse Madam D’Arcay of her confidence in her dead husband. 
For the rest Jeanne loses the father she has just recovered, youn: 
D’Arcay loses his betrothed, the Countess loses her reputation an 
the Abbé is compelled to leave the church which he adores. 

The Abbé, who is a most prominent figure, is a familiar charac- 
ter, but is drawn most delightfully, with a fine sense of a noble 
nature, chastened by sorrow, elevated by piety, and filled with 
sweet benevolence and simple, kindly humor. A more sympathetic 
conception has not been put upon the stage for a long time, and it 
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is interpreted with exquisite skill by Frederic Robinson, a most ac- 
complished and trustworthy pemtin.! aae-ve to wait 


a long time for the opportunity which he has so promptly seized. 
The tact and delicacy with which he plays one or two risky relig- 
ious scenes are artistic, in the best sense. As to the breaking of 
the Abbé’s vows, that is a question which need not be discussed 
here. Different minds will view it in different lights. To the dic- 
tum that the ‘confessional is inviolable’ may be op the other, 


that ‘ exceptions prove rules.’ Most Protestants will hold that the* 


Abbé acts rightly, while no Roman Catholic can accuse him of 
irreverence. In any event, a theatrical supposition creates no 
precedent. The general performance is one of uncommon smooth- 
ness and effectiveness. r. Bell cannot portray the emotion with 
which the part of D’Arcay ought to thrill, but acts intelligently and 
agreeably, while work of a high order is done by J. H. Stoddart, 
Agnes Booth, Mrs. D. P. Bowers (a most welcome addition to Mr. 
Palmer's forces), Mrs. Phillips and Maud Harrison. 





Notes 


THE next two volumes in the series of Twelve English States- 
men will be ‘Chatham,’ by John Morley, and ‘Queen Elizabeth,’ 
by Prof. Beesley. 


—Mrs. Elizabeth S. Melville, widow of Herman Melville, has 

laced the publication of her husband's writings with the United 
Crates Book Co., which will issue an edition from new plates, 
edited by Mr. Arthur Stedman. ‘Typee: A Real Romance of the 
South Seas,’ will appear shortly, with a biographical and critical 
introduction by the editor ; and ‘Omoo’ (its sequel), ‘ Moby Dick ; 
or, The White Whale,’ ‘ White Jacket,’ etc., will follow at intervals 
of a month. The same house publishes Mr. Barrie's ‘ Little Min- 
ister’ and a new edition of Hall Caine’s ‘ Scapegoat.’ 


—Mrs. M. French Sheldon, the African traveller, will shortly 
revisit America, it is said, for the purpose of arranging for the 
American edition of her book describing her African experiences, 
which is rapidly nearing completion. 

—Mr. and Mrs. Rudyard Kipling, says Te Bookman, have been 
spending their honeymoon quietly in London. ‘They intend to 

roceed by-and-by to America, accompanied by Mrs. and Miss 
Balestier. Thereafter they go on a journey round the world, pay- 
ing in the course of it a visit to Mr. Stevenson at Samoa.’ Mr. 
Kipling heard of Mr. Balestier’s death at Lahore, where he 
was spending Christmas with his friends, and, as narrated in our 
London Letter this week, immediately proceeded to London. He 
has written a new story called ‘ The Lost Legion,’ 

—Mr. William Sharp and Miss Blanche Willis Howard have 
collaborated on a new work of fiction. 

—The February Vineteenth Century contains a poem on the 
death of the Duke of Clarence and Avondale by Lord Tennyson. 
It is short, but The Publishers’ Circular doubts whether the Poet 
Laureate has ever done anything finer within the same compass. 


—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. publish to-day ‘ Mark Hopkins,’ by 
President Franklin Carter of Williams ay. (Vol. VI. of Ameri- 
can Religious Leaders) ;‘ Miss Wilton,’ by Cornelia Warren ; ‘ Po- 
ems,’ by Maurice Thompson ; ‘ William Gilmore Simms,’ by Prof. 
William P. Trent; (Vol. XII. of American Men-of-Letters); and 
‘ The Spirit of Modern Philosophy,’ by Dr. Josiah Royce. 

—‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ is coming from the Riverside Press in a 
Universal Edition numbering 160,000 copies—60,000 more than 
was originally intended. Simultaneously with this output will 
come an issue of the same book in the Riversid< i’aper Series, and 
a reprint of the Popular Edition, with illustrations. Four other 
editions than these are issued by the same house. The farther we 

et from slavery days, the greater becomes the popularity of Uncle 
Tons just as the pension fund grows bigger and bigger as the 
war recedes farther and farther into the past. 

—Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co., who have been so long at the 
corner of Broadway and Clinton Place, are about to remove their 
publishing and book-selling business to 5 East roth Street, where 
they have leased a new building. 


—Henry Holt & Co. will add immediately to Sneath’s Series of 
Modern Pelieeghers volumes extracted from Reid by Dr. Sneath 
of Yale, from Spinoza by Prof. Fullerton of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, from Descartes by Prof. Torrey of the University of Ver- 
mont, and from Kant by Prof. Watson of Queen’s College, Canada. 
Volumes from Berkeley, Hume and Hegel will probably follow. 
—Books announced by Fords, Howard & Hulbert are ‘ Preacher 
and Teacher: A Sketch of the Life of Thomas Rambaut,’ by Nor- 
man Fox, D.D.; ‘Early Grants and Incorporation of the Town of 
Ware, Mass., by Edward H. Gilbert ; and revised editions of ‘A 
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Concise History of the American People,’ by Prof. Jacob Haris 
Patton, and Stoddard’s ‘Abraham Lincoln: The True Story of a 


Great Life.’ e 


—It is understood that Mr. Hugh Thomson, the illustrator of 
‘Cranford’ and ‘The Vicar of Wakefield,’ is making a series of 
pictures of social London for early numbers of Scrébner’s Maga- 
sine. 


—Paderewski will be the subject of two papers in the March 
Century and of a poem by the editor. There will be a frontispiece 
portrait engraved by Johnson, and a sketch, by Irving Wiles, of 
the virtuoso at the piano. One of the papers is a critical study of 
his method by the well-known musician, Mr. William Mason, and 
the other a biographical sketch by Miss Fanny Morris Smith, for 
which M. Paderewski has furnished the material. The article has 
also had the advantage of Mme. Modjeska’s suggestions, the 
distinguished Polish actress having been a friend of Paderewski 
from his boyhood. 

— The Pall Mall Budget is printing the first of a series of illus- 
trated literary supplements on writers and books of the day. The 
subject of the issue of Jan. 28 is ‘Mrs. Humphry Ward: Her Life, 
Work, and Writings.’ i 


—In the March Forum will appear an article on ‘ Authors’ Com- 
plaints and Publishers’ Profits,’ by Charles Burr Todd, in reply to 
Mr. George Haven Putnam’s article in the September number ; and 
in the same connection a paper on the English Society of Authors, 
by Walter Besant. Both papers will advocate the forming of an 
American Society of Authors. The English Society, whose Secre- 
tary, Mr. S. Squire Sprigge, has just resigned, numbers about 750 © 
members. 

—The Publishers’ Weekly recorded 4665 publications during 
the year 1891, as against 4559 in 1890. The largest gain was in 
fine-art and illustrated books (228 as against 135), the heaviest loss 
in law-books (348 against 458), while the slightest variation was in 
sports and amusements (79 vs. 82). In fiction the loss was thir- 
teen volumes (1105-1118).$ 

—Much enjoyment is derived from the readings from their own 
writings by Messrs. Hopkinson Smith and Nelson Page at Daly's 
Theatre. The last three will be given to-day and on Tuesday and 
Thursday next. 


—Sir Edwin Arnold will give a farewell reading at Daly’s Thea- 
tre on Monday morning, Feb. 15. 


—Mr. Harold Godwin, son of Mr. Parke Godwin and formerly 
the editor of the New York Commercial Advertiser, has become 
managing editor of Current Literature, and will assist also in the 
editorial direction of Short Stories. 

—Mr, Gladstone is said to receive $500 for each of his articles in 
The North American Review. For the series on ‘ The Impreg- 
nable Rock of Holy Scripture’ he was paid $500 each by the editor 
of Good Words, and the same amount for simultaneous publica- 
tions in America in The Sunday-School Times. 


—‘ Now when will the novel commenced by Guy de Maupas- 
sant see the light?’ asks M. Jules Claretie in The Atheneum. 
‘And will it ever see it? The subject was an episode in the war 
of 1870, entitled “ L’Angelus.” While M. Zola was writing “La 
Débfcle,” in which he intends to introduce the terrible day of Se- 
dan, M. de Maupassant was studying the invasion, seen, no doubt, 
from some corner of that Normandy which he knows so well. We 
shall not have “L’Angelus” for a long time, and it seems to me 
that M, Zola finds more difficulties than he had anticipated in the 
writing of “ La Débacle.”’ 


—‘ Prince Charming’ is the title of Mr. Edgar Saltus’s forth- 
coming novel, the sub-title being ‘A Fifth Avenue Society Story.’ 
What is ‘ Fifth Avenue society,’ now that that thoroughfare is so 
largely given over to shops? 


—Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. Spenser Wilkinson have completed 
a small volume on ‘ Imperial Defence,’ to be published immediatel 
by Macmillan & Co. The same firm will shortly issue a canal 
volume dealing with the several problems involved in what is com- 
monly known as Imperial Federation. The author is Mr. G, R. 
Parkin. 


—Judge Tuley of the Circuit Court handed down an opinion in 
Chicago, last Saturday, sustaining the will of John Crerar, which 
made individual, religious and charitable bequests to the amount 
of $800,000, and gave the residue of the estate, amounting to over 
$3,000,000, into the hands of trustees, to found the Crerar Library. 
The Court commented on the difficulty, under the New York law, 
of sustaining wills making bequests to charity, and of the practice 
in Illinois of construing the law liberally in favor of the wishes of 
charitable testators, as accounting for the different conclusions 
reached in the Tilden and the Crerar cases. 
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—The Rev. E. J. Hardy, the author of ‘How to be Happy 
Though Married,’ is stationed at Plymouth, England, as an army 
Chaplain. In the same capacity he has served in Bermuda, Hali- 
fax and Malta. His wife is a first cousin of Oscar Wilde. Some 
nineteen publishers are accused of having declined his exceedingly 
popular book. 

—Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, the London publisher, has married a 
daughter of the late Richard Cobden, the economist. 

—Mr. Franklin H. Sargent has taken a lease of the Berkeley Ly- 
ceum, in West 44th Street, for the use of his American Academy 
of the Dramatic Arts and of the recently-formed independent 
theatre. It begins on Oct. 1, and is for five years with privilege of 
renewal. An Advisory Committee of Literature can Art has 
been organized, including fifty well-known men-of-letters, artists, 
etc. The plays for the first oe to be given at some other 
theatre, are nearly completed. When the Berkeley is in use, per- 
formances will be given once or twice a month. Mr. Sargent’s 
plans have received the indorsement of the leading managers. 

—Mr. Edward H. House is in litigation again over the dramati- 
zation of Mark Twain’s ‘ The Prince and the Pauper ’—this time 
with his own lawyers in the previous suit. 

—The editor of the London journal that is printing Mr. Howells’s 
‘ The Quality of Mercy,’ as ‘John Northwick, Defaulter,’ explains 
that the change was made because it was discovered that a con- 
temporary was printing a story under the former title. The name 
originally chosen by Mr. Howells was ‘The Mercy of God.” 


—The Débais says that M. Jouaust, the Elzevir of our day, 
has determined to retire from business and enjoy a well-earned 
leisure. 

—On Feb. 8 Miss Hapgood’s Tolstoi Fund amounted to 
$1,728.81. Publication is made of a cablegram received in answer 
to a letter from Miss Hapgood requesting information regarding 
the report widely circulated in American papers, to the effect that 
the Count had been stopped in his charitable activity by the Gov- 
ernment, and was living under strict police surveillance in Moscow. 
The cablegram reads :—‘ Moscow, Feb. 8. False. Tolstoi.’ 


—The Astor Library added 3845 volumes to its store last year 
(as against 3117 in 1890), making a total of 238,946. Thenumber 
of visits to the alcoves was 9205 as against 9745 in 1890, and the 
total number of visits to the Library 62,182, as against 62,778. 


—G. M. J., of Salem, Mass., has been ‘much amused’ by our 
‘locating the scene of “ Beggars All” in London,’ instead of in a 
small town in the west of England. The reviewer attributes the 
slip to ‘ pure carelessness,’ but says that the development of the 
story was quite independent of the local habitation of the charac- 
ters. The same correspondent says of Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘ Jeru- 
salem’ :—‘ The cuts of “A Street in Jerusalem” (p. 225) and 
“ The Via Dolorosa” (p. 561) are identical. At page 202 will be 
found another cut of “ A Street in Jerusalem,” on a reduced scale, 
but otherwise differing only in showing a little more of the wall at 
the left, and omitting the seated figure at the right.’ 

—A charge of immorality brought against a school edition of 
Hugo's ‘ Hernani’ is said to have resulted in the withdrawal of the 
book from the High School at Oakland, Cal., and the suspension 
of one of the teachers. 

—M. Henri Baudrillart, the noted economist, whose death has 
just been announced, was a journalist, a professor, a voluminous 
author and a member of the Institute. In 1872, in an official 
capacity, he made a valuable report on the damage done to the 
libraries of Paris by the Germans and the Communists. He was 
seventy years old on Nov. 28. 

—Prof. Lewis French Stearns of the Bangor (Me.) Theological 
Seminary died on Tuesday night. He was born at Newburyport, 
Mass., on March 10, 1847; studied for the ministry at Princeton 
and in the Universities of Berlin and Leipzig, and was graduated 
from Union Theological Seminary in 1872. He published a volume 
of Ely Lectures delivered at the Union Theological Seminary, under 
the title of ‘The Evidence of Christian Experience,’ and wrote a 
Life of Prof. Henry B. Smith, which is now in press. 

—Prof. William Guy Peck of Columbia had been connected with 
the College since June 29, 1857, his position at the time of his death 
(which occurred last Sunday, at his home at Greenwich, Conn.) 
being that of Professor of the Higher Mathematics and Astronomy. 
He was born on Oct. 16, 1820, was uated from the Military 
Academy in 1844, and served in the Army of the West during the 
Mexican War. He was the author of ‘Peck’s Algebra’ and 
* Peck’s Astronomy,’ and of twenty-one other text-books on mathe- 
matics and physics. One of his first works was ‘Elements of 
Mechanics’ (1859). This was followed by an edition of ‘Ganot’s 


Natural Philosophy ’ (1860). Prof. Peck made a host of friends’ 


during his thirty-five years’ service in this city. 
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—Mrg. Christine Chaplin Brush, wife of the Rev. Alfred H. 
Brush and author of ‘The Colonel’s Opera Cloak’ and ‘ Inside 
Our Gate,’ died on Feb. 3 in Brooklyn. She was about forty 
old and was the daughter of the Rev. Dr. Jeremiah Chaplin of 
Boston. Her first book madea hit in the No Name Series, in 1879; 
‘ Inside our Gate’ chronicled the quiet life of New Utrecht, L. I. 

—The late Sir Morell Mackenzie was known to the general 
reader by his many magazine articles and his ‘Fatal Illness of 
Frederick the Noble,’ which was so severely criticised by some of 
his colleagues that he resigned from the College of Physicians. 
He was, however, the author of a large number of publications on 
laryngological subjects, his ‘Diseases of the Throat and Nose’ 
being a standard work. 

—Capt. Henry G. Sharpe, U.S. A., writes to us as follows :— 
‘ Your reviewer's reply (Crz#zc, Jan. 23) to my inquiry regarding 
the merits of the translation of Moltke’s “ Franco-German War” 
does not seem to me to be decisive, Lord Wolseley states posi- 
tively (United Service Magazine, London, for Nov.-Dec.) that he 
has compared the translation with the original ; your reviewer does 
not say whether he has or not, but quotes from another reviewer 
who distinctly states “ we have not the original work by us to refer 
to.” Conceding the ability of the last two reviewers as military 
critics, and granting that both are experienced translators from 
the German, I fail to see that such facts enable them to say “ the 
translators seem to have done their work fairly well” and “ merit 
praise for the excellence of their work,” if they have not compared 
the translation with the original. * * * I think the question 
should be decided by some competent person who has compared 
the translation with the original.’ 





The Free Parliament 


[Ad communications must be accompanied with the name 
and address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publica- 
tun. Correspondents answering or referring to any question 
are requesied to give the number of the question for con- 
venience of reference. | 

ANSWERS 

1646.—For an account of the Rev. John Hamilton Thom, see ‘Alli- 
bone’s Dictionary of Authors,’ Vol. III., and Kirk’s Supplement to the 
same, Vol. II., p. 1428. 





1647.—An illustrated sketch of Georg Ebers will be found in User 
Land und Meer, for March 1887. 


W. M.G. 
1647.—There are good notices of Georg Ebers in Routledge’s ‘ Men 
of the Times and in ‘ Chambers’s Cyclopeedia.’ 


Boston, MAss. E. E. H. 





Publications Received 


Receipt of new publicat is ack ledged in this col: Further notice 
of any work will upon its interest and importance. When no address iz 
given the publication is issued in New York.) 

Addresses and Proceedings of National Educational Association at Toronto, Can. 
Burnham, C. L. Miss Bagg’s Secretary. $r.25. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Cambridge, A. Not Allin Vain. 
Cobb, S., Jr. Bion the Wanderer. soc. . Co, 
Collins, C; ‘All Poetry. 0c. Cinn., O.: Traddles Co. 
Coltman,R., Jr. ‘The Chinese: Their Present and Future. $1 qs 

Phila.: F. A. Davis Co. 


Credo and Credulity. Chas. T. Dillingham. 
Easter Series. 4 vols. Chicago: Eleve Pub. Co. 





Edelweiss. yiten. 25c. U.S. Book Co, 
Ellis, ag J. arles H. Spurgeon. $x. F. H. Revell Co. 
Fox, N. Thomas Rambaut, Preacher and Teacher. Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 


Gilbert, E. Hy Early Grants and Incorporation ef the Town of Ware. $2. 
! Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 
Gissing, G. Danzil Quarrier. $. 


Macmillan & Co. 

oss, J. Forensic Eloquence. San Francisco: S. Carson Co. 

Harte, B. A First Family of Tasajara. $1.25. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Hoppin, J. M. The Early Renaissance. $2. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Hovey, A. Studies in Ethics and Religion. Silver, Burdett & Co. 
Hutchinson, W. F. Under the Southern Cross. 

Providence, R. I.: Ryder & Dearth Co. 

Henry Holt & Co. 

Robert Bonner’s Sons. 

London: Moffatt & Page. 

R Macmillan & Co. 

St. Paul, Minn.: Price-McGill Co 


iam Ww. Pegehaiar. $x.60. 
bby, L. J. e Parted at the Altar, soc. 
Moffatt’s phy of Europe. Ed. by T. Page. 
Morris, M. onmtrose. 6oc. 
Morton, S.S. A Little Comedy of Errors. 

Court. V 





. Vol. V. Chicago. Open Court Pub. Co. 
P| hy of Locke. Ed. by J. E. Russell. $r. Henry Holt & Co. 
sre ig, De Vinne ‘ 
Rand, cNall & Co.’s Pocket Map of Georgia. asc. Chicago, 
Robinson, R. E. Vermont: A Study of Independence. $1.95, 
oughton, Mifflin & Ce. 
use, L. and Flow. s un mn. 
Ro L. L._ Ebb and Fi goc Hunt & Eato 
Ruskin, J, The Eagle’s Nest. §$r.50. Chas. E. Merrill & Co. 
Russell, C. T, The Plan of the Ages. # Saalfield & Fitch. 
Sermon Bible. Vol.8. John IV.—Acts VI. $1.50. A.C. anaes < Son. 
Smith, S. Back from the Dead. soc. Cassell Pub. Co. 
Sullivan, F. and I. E. What It Cost. Citeage: Laird & Lee. 
Tredwell, D. M. Privately [Illustrated Books, “Senn 3 ees. 
Whitman, W. Leaves 0 Crass, Phila: David McKay. 
Wolf, A. Ventilation of Buildings. asc. Pub. by the Author, 
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The Home Life Insurance Co., 


254 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1892. 


Assets......... Wib:ands'os osac0nc dung Oeeee rh 6 eultekeses ueuvebes si hessey osee eee -§7,054,178.04 
Liabilities (including 4 per cent. Reserve on all Policies, and value of all Dividend 

Endowment accumulations) ..... ckseascowaee ne ah as sabes tiednds salenote 6,086, 265.57 
IIIS 5. ig pda we sie 0's 0.0215. 0-5 <r cp penene ‘i annie +LE van GE Ca Wice's'Vbs eet ce Sab ahs 1,567,912.47 
Receipts from all sources........sss0.00 es ewseccscecc cesses eeee 1,629,446.12 
be a thy per yer? | a er, rere 796,618.83 
Insurance in force (16,198 Policies)... ....sccccccccscccsscccccccesceessssseree ee 032, 10I,7760.00 


THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Real Estate and Loans on Bonds and Mortgage. 
U. S., Brooklyn City and other Bonds. ..........csscsses enue 
Loans secured by collateral..............e0000- 
Loans to Policy-holders..........0. seccses os 


Cash on hand, in Bank and Trust Companies. . 


Uncollected and Deferred Premiums, Accrued Seasnant aks 


penea ts Teer eeeTeTy 


eee eee ee ee eee ee 


snenns 6406 90 csscecebe SSRs eee 
870,488.58 
673,821.92 
245,355.32 
499,492.51 


$7,654,178.04 





OFFICERS: 


CHARLES A. TOWNSEND, President. 
GEORGE H. RIPLEY, Vice-President. 


WILLIAM A. MARSHALL, Actuary. 


GEORGE E. IDE, Secretary, 
WILLIAM G. LOW, Counsel. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & C08 


Breakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 












has been removed, 
4t is soluble. 
\ & 
™, Wo Chemicals 
\\W\ are used in its preparation. It 
| iy has more than three times the 
‘fh strength of Cocoa mixed with 
and is therefore far more eco- 
| nomical, costing less than one 
“UE | | cent a cup. Itis delicious, nour- 
' ishing, strengthening, EASILY 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
BANK AND 
OFFICE 
FITTINGS. 
Spzciat Desicns on 
APPLICATION. 
A. H. Andrews & Co. 
ats Wabash Av., 
Chicago. 
76 FirtH AVENUE, N. Y. 
Actually Spoken and Mastered mm 
FRE N Cc H ‘Ten Weeks st your own home, by 
GERMAN © 22's Meserstat Syaem 
[550th ceonies All subscribers, 
$5.00 each for each language, become actual pupils of Dr. Ros- 
enthal who corrects all exercises, and corresponds with them in 


Is absolutely pure and 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
as well as for persons is health. 
Fine Brass Work. 
Andrews Manufacturing Co. 
regard to difficulties which may occur. Sample copy, Part I, 








’ HAFT PUB. CO, 
we sume ener poston | TAL LAN 














A lonic 3 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


A most excellent and agreeable 
tonic and appetizer. It nourishes 
and invigorates the tired brain and 
body, imparts renewed energy and 
vitality, and enlivens the functions, 

Dr. EPHRAIM BATEMAN, Cedarville. N. J 
says: 

“I have used it for several years, not only in my 
practice, but in my own individual case, and consider it 
— all circumstances one of the best nerve tonics that 


e possess. For mental exhaustion or overwork it 
aes renewed strength and vigor to the entire system.”’ 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL Works, Providence, R.I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


CAUTION:—Be sure the word ‘* Horsferd’s” is on 
the lab-}. Ail thers se spurious. Never sold in bulk. 


The Critic 


VOLUME XVI. 


July-December 1891 
NOW READY, 


Bound in Cloth, uniform with the 
preceding volumes. Price by mail to 
any address in the United States or 
Canada, $2.50. 


Tue Critic Company, 








Simplicity of Mechanism, 
Durability of Construction, 
Ease of Manipulation, 


are conceded to be the 
characteristics which 
enable the 


EMINGTON 





Standard 
Typewriter 


to keep so far ahead of 
all competitors. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedct, 
327 BRoADWAY, NEw York. 








CELEBRATED HATS, 


—AND— 
LADIES’ ROUND HATS AND BONNETS AND 
THE DUNLAP SILK UMBRELLA. 
178 and 180 Fifth Avenue, between 22d and 23d Streets, 
and 18: Broadway, near Cortlandt Street, 
NEW YORK. 
Palmer House, Chicago. 914 Chestnut St., Phila. 
@™ AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Gold Medal Awarded, Paris Exposition, 1889. 





We Guarantee{ 3 Fors 


We sell typewriters. We repair 
Peal typewriters. We furnish all kinds of 
. supplies, paper, ink, carbon, ribbons, 
We do typewriting, copying and 
i... of manuscripts nquiries 
cheerfully ponenet and prices given. Mail orders 
accompanied by cash promptly attended to. Estab- 
lished ten years Tuos. Hatt, 853 Broadway, Cor- 
ner rath St., A 








JUST PUBLISHED: 
Rose Lisrary, No. rt. 


THE MERRY BACHELOR. 


By A. R. Le SAce. With photogravure illus- 
trations. 1vol., r2mo, $1.00. Paper, 50c. 


An amusing aneny of Spanish life, charming in scene 
and conversation, rbing in interest. 


WORTHINGTON CO., 747 Bway, N. Y. 


APEL G 
age 





ORIGINAL UNRIVALLED 


Nth 








52 & 54 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
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The Best Books for Public and Private Schools. 





GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY presents in a series of 
pictures a connected view of the entire period from the beginning of history to the 


year 1890, Arranged by W. F. Corirer, LL. D. Edited by O. R. Wi tis, 
Ph.D. Cloth, 400 pp., $1.00. 


BRIEF LESSONS ON THE HUMAN BODY presents the 
leading facts of anatomy and physiology in such a way as to show clearly the 
reasons why the health of the body require us to follow and avoid certain courses 
of conduct. By Lamont STILLWELL. Cloth extra, illustrated, 130 pp , 50 cents. 


THE SCHOOL HYMNARY. A collection of devotional 
, and patriotic hymns and tunes for use in public and private schools. By JosEPH 
A. Graves, Ph.D. Boards, 176 pp., 50 cents. 


It has beer the aim of the compiler (1) to select from the best hymns in the lan- 
guage a collection suitable for all the exercises of worship in public or private schools; 
(2) to set these hymns to tunes of a worthy and permanent character, which should yet 
be within the musical ability of children; (3) to ype the tunes so that they could 
be sung by child ith i ing pleasure and profit as their musical attainments 
advanced. The hymns are entirely unsectarian, and are believed to be ad d both 
in word and thought to the purpose of worship in song. 








“ The best book ever printed for teaching beginners to read.” 


COLLARD’S BEGINNER’S READER. Parts I. and II. 
By T. T. Cottarp, Principal Training School, Newark, N. J. Each part con- 
tains 96 pages, substantially bound in board covers, each a0 cents. 


MERRILL’S ARITHMETICAL TABLES, with sugges- 
_tive Oral E ises and Selected Words. Boards, 65 pp., 20 cents. 


FIRST STEPS IN ELECTRICITY. By Cuar es Bar- 


NARD. Describes a series of simple and inexpensive experiments which illustrate 
the general laws underlying the manifestation of the force called Electricity. The 
experiments can be easily performed at home or in school, most of them with 
materials to be found in every hcusehold. They explain and illustrate the 
methods by which electricity is made of use in the arts, manufactures, and busi- 
ness, particularly in connection with the telegraph, telephone, electric light and 
railway. Admirably suited to use as a supplementary reader in advanced gram- 
mar and high schools. Cloth. Illustrated, 7; cents. 


THE ELECTRICAL OUTFIT. For the convenience of 


those who cannot readily obtain the different pieces of apparatus mentioned in the 
book (First Steps in Electricity), the publishers have prepared an ELECT ICAL 
OUTFIT, comprising most of the articles used in performing the experiments 
described, which they will send by mail, securely boxed and post-paid for $1.50. 


HISTORICAL EPOCHS, with a System of Mnemonics. 
A concise but comprehensive and accurate epitome of ancient, medizval, and 
modern history, with a very easy and practical system of mnemonics, whereby the 
dates of the most important events can be readily fixed in the memory. By E. 
A. Firzsimon. Cloth, 12mo, 60 cents. 





“Wherever American geology is taught your map should be a part of the ap- 
paratus,.’’—Presipent D. C. Gi-man. 


THE STRATA MAP. Invented by James T. B. IvEs, 
F.G.S. The Strata Map isa device for the more efficient teaching of Physical 
Geography and Elementary Geology in Schools. It consists of a series of superim- 
posed Maps, of different colors, representing the several geological formations of 
the district, enclosed in a glazed frame, the whole hinged to admit of examination 
in detail. Size, 30x24 inches. Price. $20,00. 

Sold only by subscription. Good positions and exclusive territory to agents of 
high character and ability, Parties to whom our local agents are not accessible may 


remit the subscription price direct to the publishers and have the map prompily 
delivered free of express charge. 


MERRILL’S PENS. We have made arrangements with 
parties in England to manufacture to our order a new line of pens, which, in 
respect te pattern, workmanship and material used, are intended to be the best in 
the world. No, 1, fine and eldstic, intended especially for school use, has already 
been received, and will be sent by mail, post-p.id, for $1.00 per gross. No. 2 will 
be ready Aug. 14. “It is easy enough to buy pens for so cents per gross, or even 
for a less price, but we have reason to know that there are many, especially among 
teachers, who have had enough of ‘the cheapest pens’ and will be glad to know 
where they can buy the best.” ‘ 








LA FRANCE, Notes D’un Américain Recueillies Et Mises 


En Ordre Par A. Dz Rovcemont. An entertaining and instructive reading-book 
for French classes. Cloth, 188 pages, $1.co. 


From Yale College. 


‘*I shall take every opportunity that may present itself to recommend its use.” — 
Pror. W. D, Wuirngy. 


From Dartmouth College. 
“We are using .‘ La France,’ and. with increasing pleasure and profit.”—Lours 
Pottens, Prof. Mod. Lang. : a sa 
From Amherst College. 


“It is almost the ideaZ book for which I have been looking.’”’—Pror. W. L. 
Montacug. 


From The Critic, New York. 


“In seventeen short chapters we are told (in French) all about the soil, climate, 
population, industries, social classes, and principal cities of France; and in twenty-two 
chapters more, the educational system, the language and univ ies, the literat 
the arts, the sciences, religion, and domestic life of France are discussed.” 


By the same author. 
ANECDOTES NOUVELLES. Lectures faciles et amusan- 


tes et Récitations. A new and charming budget of Franco-American Tid-bits 


excellently adapted for reading, memorizing, or class drill of any kind. Boards, 
40 Cents, 


DEUTSCHLAND und DIE DEUTSCHEN. TZ%e tanp 


where German is spoken, and the pnor.e who speak it. Cloth, $1.00. 





e. 


** An excellent, most useful, and attractive reader for students of German.” 

“*T am very much pleased with Deutscutanp. It is prehensive, pact, and 
practical, and few can read it without entertainment and profit. It answers many 
—— that are now being asked about the Fatherland.”—Pror. W. We.ts, Union 

he. } 

“ The p'an is admirable, the topics discussed being such as all intelligent Ameri- 





‘cams are interested in, and the style of the composition rendering it unusually at- 


tractive. I do not see how this work can fail of a generous acceptance, especially 
when everything pertaining to Germany awakens among us such general interest. 
—Pror. Tu. L. ANGELL, Bates College. 


NEUE ANEKDOTEN. Leichte und hettere Stiicke sum 
> Lesen und Wiedererzihlen. In-12mo, boards, 50 cents. 
“*Furnishes the best material for drill in conv: ion and g» 
cellent text for guestioning and reading.” 
ELWALL’S DICTIONARY. English-French and French- 


English. Compact and superbly printed 18mo, 1,300 pp., $2.25. 
‘* The newest, most complete and precise, most satisfactory ever published” (1838), 





, and an ex- 


Teachers like them; Pupils like them; Everybody likes them. 
MERRILL’S NEW COPY BOOKS, Mew Graded System. 


STANDARD SERIES, | INTERMEDIATE SERIES, | TRACING SgrIES, 
Nos. 5 Nos. 2 Nos, 


These New Copy Books have been prepared with the utmost care by practical and 
successful instructors in penmansh:p, aud embody many new and valuable features. § 


MERRILL’S PENMANSHIP CHARTS. Complete in 


Three Numbers. The set, $1.50. Single Charts, 50 cents, 


HAILES’ PRACTICAL DRAWING BOOKS. New, Pro- 


gressive, Practical, Industrial and Artistic. By Tuzopore C. Hazes, 


INTRODUCTORY SERIES, | INTERMEDIATE SERIES, | ADVANCED Serigs, 
Nos. 1 and 2. Nos, 3, 4, 5 and 6. Nos. 7, 8, and 9. 


This series of Drawing Books is the fruit of twelve years’ close observation, study 
and experience as a drawing master. The author has ded i bining t 
principles of beauty, utility, and discipline in every lesson. Several of the most prom- 
ment features are decidedly novel. 

The work is more carefully graded, and whife each book is comple e in itself, and 
may be used quite independently of the others, they all bear a proper relationship, 
and every number is the legitimate outgrowth of the preceding one. The utmos} 
care has been used in the preparation of the plates, and they have been made as per- 
fect as skill and money can produce, while the material is all that can be desired. 


“THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 


and Political Economy has been upon my desk for two years. In that time it has 
furnished me constant assistance upon educational and all collateral matters. No 
other volumes within my reach cover the same ground. It gives me pleasure te 
) d it to teachers and others who deal with the subjects of which it t 

with full assurance that they will find it a most valuable promoter of their speci 
work,” — Charles D. Hine, State Board of Education, Hartford, Conn. 

A Sixteen-page Descriptive Pamphlet of this great work will be sent free to any 

one who wishes to know all about it. 











The publishers invite correspondence with teachers and school officers regarding the introduction of these books. 
Specimen copies will be sent by mail, post-paid, to any teacher or school officer on receipt of the advertised price, which 
amount will be refunded on return of the book or receipt of an order for introduction. Al} communications should 


he addressed to 


CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO., 52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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CLUBBING LIST 


To accommodate subscribers who 
desire to obtain a number of periodi- 
cals through one agency and at reduced 
rates, we will, until further notice, 
receive orders for Tue CriTIc and 
any of the periodicals named below at 
the prices given in the columns headed 
“With Tue Critic.” (The price of 
THE CRITIC, alone, is $3.00.) 














REGULAR ; WITH THE 
—— PERIODICAL. oe 
$2 50| Advance (new)............. $5 40 

4 00|American Musician.. ‘ 6 25 
4 00) Andover Review (new)... 6 75 
SS RNG S TE ee 7 25 
4 0o|Art Amateur......... aie wate 6 75 
4 00|Atlantic Monthly......... 6 40 
S MII och ccigs steeicce es 4 00 
I 50|Babyhood.............000. 4 30 
1 00|Book Buyer............... 4 00 
4 oo/Century Magazine.......... 6 70 
I oo|Charities Review........-.. 3 80 
2 oo|Chautauquan ........... : 5 00: 
3 oo|Christian Union............ 5 70 
3 50/\Churchman................ 6 50 
3 00|Congregationalist (new)... 5 90 
2 40|Cosmopolitan.............. 5 40 
3 oo/Current Literature:......... 575 
1 75|English Illustrated....,.... 4 50 
1 oo/Farand Near.............. 3 80 
4 00/Forest and Stream.......... 6 50 
eee ‘ 7 25 
4 00/Garden and Forest......... 6 25 
2 50|Good Housekeeping. bee verais 5 15 
4 00] Harper’s Weekly........... 6 35 
4 00 Harper's Me os 052.0004 « 6 35 
4 00|Harper’s Magazine..... ee 6 35 
2 oo|Harper’s Young People..... 4 75 
2 oo] Home-Maker.............. 475 
Io oo|Illustrated American........ 13 00 
3 0o|Independent.............. oa 5 70 
Cee Oe eee " 2n 
Se) OR er ee eee 73 
3 00|Lippincott’s Magazine...... 5 25 
3 00] Macmillan’s Magazine... ... 5 75 
5 00} Mag. of American History. . 7 50 
3 50| Magazine of Art...........- 6 00 
3 oo New England Magazine.... 5 75 
3 00|N. Y. Observer (new).. ... 5 25 
I oo|N. Y. Weekly Post......... 4 00 
1 0o|N. Y. Weekly Times....... 3 95 
1 oo|N. Y. Weekly Tribune..... 3 90 
5 00/North American Review.... 7 25 
3 00/Outing.......0..eeee eevee 5 50 
3 00}Political Science Quarterly. 575 
5 00/Popular Science Monthly.... 7-25 
7 50|Portfolio .......see-++++++| IO 00 
3 00|Public Opinion...... o'weieie.« 5 60 
ek. - aero are beccses 7 25 
2 00| Review of Reviews. 5 Sates bia 5 00 
3 00j/St. Nicholas.............+- 5 70 
3.00} Scientific American. atead 575 
3 00|Scribner’s Magazine.... ... 5 50 
2 oo|Shakesperiana............+. 5 00 
1 75|Youth’s Companion (new)... 4 50 
2 40| Wide Awake............++ 5 30 
I 00] Writer. ..........00+ se ale 6 5 4 00 


Subscriptions may begin at any time. When 
no date is mentioned by subscribers, we begin 
with the current number. 


Remittances in all cases should be by Post 
OFrFiIce Mongy ORDER or by CHECK or DRAFT, 
payable to the order of The Critic Co. 


Tue Critic Company, 


52 & 54 LAFAYETTE PLAcE, NEw YorK. 




















EDUCATIONAL. EDUCATIONAL. 
CHERMERHORN’S Teacuers’ Acancy. Hoboken, New Jersey. 
Oldest =f best hagtg U.S. Stes x80 THE. ACADEMIC DE- 
3 East 14TH Steexz, N. Y. Hobchen, N. cy Sept ry stor. Bee 
pils prepared for and evo of f Scienee, 
CONNECTICUT. and Medicine. Tuition, $150 per year, or y enpeny per _— 





Hartford, Connecticut. 
OODSIDE SEMINARY. For Girls. Terms, 





$509 to ; tee | advant for Culture, 
tudy and health. Miss Sara J. Smitu, Prin- 
cipal, 

Lyme, Connecticut. 


LACK —— SCHOOL, | > famil anonge- 
ME. ne ool for Ss est references from 
and from bee Baa the Vale Faculty. 

Cuas. G. Bartiett, A.M., Principal. 





New London, Connecticut. 

ELICATE AND BACKWARD BOYS. THIS 
School, for TzN such boys, is open all the year 
round. Delightful summer and winter home. 

Careful physical omg mental ag age by ane 
physician and teacher. . A. N. WiLiiaMson. 





Norwalk, Connecticut. 
ISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE. Forty-four miles 
from New York. A Home eyed | or a and 
‘oung Number of zMric 
limited ie ay ay toe mn Excellent F Ben is 


Gymnasium. 
Healthful” lovati location. Careful be iy ro 
orals and Manners. Terms moderate. Send for 





Simsbury, Connecticut. 
AC LEAN SEMINARY. opus LADIES. 
tion <a Dene « inde —_ ful. Col 








lege tory, and special cow 
ae address, “te an hae. J. 2. "MacLEAN, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 





Boston, Massachusetts. 
Freeman Place, Beacon St., 


and Lit 
EXPRESSION. fraining. Sites 


Send for Catalogue, Home Study Circularand an- 
nouncement of the PROVINCE OF EXPRESSION. 





Lakewood, New Jersey. 
AKEWOOD HEIGHTS SCHOOL, Anos 


the pines. A thorough and attractive Schoo 
foe Bows: Opens Octiber st. 


JAMES W. MOREY, Principal. 








NEW YORK. 





Aurora, Cayuga Lake, New York. 


ELLS ia, FOR WOMEN, 

Three Full Courses o' f Study. Location beau- 

tiful and healthful. A refined Christian Home. 

New Building with modern im Sessi 
begins Sept. 16, 1891. Send for Catalogue. 
E. S. Frisszz, D.D., President. 








Newburgh, New York. 

HE MISSES MACKIE’S SCHOOL FOR 

’ GIRLS. The twenty-sixth year will begin 
September 26th, 1897. 





New York City, 525 Park Ave., cor. of 6zst St. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS. Open 
Oct. rst. ion for the Columbia and the 
Harvard exa tions, and = me wom- 
en. Daily instruction and practice — 
nastics. 1s A. BANGs and Mary B. Wurron, A. 





New York City. 4 East s8th St. 
RS. SALISBURY’S os FOR GIRLS, 
Facing Central Park, Re-opens October x, 





New York City, 242 West Seventy-fourth St. 


OLLEGIATE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. Classi- 
and Business Courses Pr mary 
Preparation for all colleges for men —< women. 
L. C. Mycatt, A.M 
242 West Seventy-fourth Street. 








Pine Plains, New York. 


G Passe 8 SMITH INSTITUTE, PINE 


Plairs, N. Y. Healthful, homelike, select, 
thorough. Terms moderate. For i 


address, Rev. A. Matrices, A.M., Princi 








Concord, Massachusetts. 
ONCORD HOME ae a fy s Sosganst 
( for college, scientific school or Ban the 


advantages of life combined with best 
mental and physical training. Buildings new and ac- 
cording models, 75 acres of ground. James 





Worcester, Massachusetts. 

OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE HOME 
SCHOOL for Boys, 66 West St.—Prepares for 
Harvard, etc. Send for Catalogue. 





Springfield, Massachusetts. 

SHBY te Gece for et Legge « Com- 
A plete College course. Advanced 
Sesh face ok Heer aod Tilers B.A. (Wellesley), 

s January 6t 18S : ey), 

Miss LILIAN DIXON, Principals. 


OHIO, 


Columbus, Ohio: 15: E. Broad St. 
M's PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND er ger 





Scuoot ror Younc Lapiss. Special advan 
tages in Literature, Music, Art, Ora- 
tory, Physical and Culture. Fall term begins 


Sept. 24, 1891. 


Cincinnati, Ohio: Lawrence and Third Sts. 
ARTHOLOMEW ENGLISH AND CLASSI 
CAL Home anv Day ScHoot ror Younc Lapigs, 
For sixteenth annual catalogue, address G. K. 
BarTHOLOoMEW, Ph.D. 











Woodstock, Illinois. 
ODD SEMINARY. HOME SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS from 8 to 16 years of age. ear. 
: department of manual training. for cir- 
cular. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE, 





Hanover, New Hampshire. 
PABOLED Bcvase oo Somme sem vas Anse. 
Hanover, N. Address the President, or 
Pot ER Roccurs 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 4313 and 4315 Walnut St. 
THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
Home Scoot ror Twenty Giris. Under the 

of Mme. Henrietta Clerc and Miss 

Marion L. Pecke. French warranted to be 

we years. Terms, $300a year. Address Mme, i 

LERC, 





NEW JERSEY. 





Blairstown, New Jersey. 

LAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY. BOTH 
B Sexes. John I. Blair Foundation. English, 
P, Bn ee er Cehore New Balllieg: lars 

ture. New i : 
eo on low rates. J. H. Suumaxenr, Prin. “4 





Bridgeton, New Jersey. 

OUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE. 22d year be- 
gins Sept. 16th, 1891. Both sexes. Prepares for 
any Teaching, or Business. French, 

=, am, Art, Military Drill. H. K. Trask, 





Freehold, New Jersey. 
HE YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY ADMITS 


Smith, Wi and Vassar, on certifi-.t 
$e coos iron Che Bersiuaty Couree. Propces: 
= Class, un A - + ea Home care. Miss Eunice 





Asheville, North Carolina. 
Biv SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Legg oe ate 


ae Mineee shed yous year Ss PI 


May. R. Bincuam, Supt., ee N: Cc. 





Mt. Carroll, Til. 
T. CARROLL SEMINARY AND i 
‘SERVATORY OF MUSIC. “ Oreads” free. 
Send for one. 





Baltimore, Maryland: 403 N. Exeter St. 
= ee begins Oc ——_ 
ar Winter nyrne ins Oct« 1st, 1892 
Sead for gue, SrReetr, 


Davip ‘ 
M.D., im. 


LE FRANCAIS. 


French Monthly Magazine. An taste help to 
French students and teachers. Free Ad- 
dress BERLITZ & CO., W. Madison Sq Sq., New Tork, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 





** The weary brain requires some nerve-sustaining element as food.” —HERBERT SPENCER. 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites. 


The vital principle of animal and:vegetable life isolated from the ox brain and wheat 


germ. 


The -loss of memory, the tired and exhausted feeling, the 
dull unrefreshed sleep, or nervous sleeplessness, brain weariness, 
depressed vitality, are simply the brain and nervous system call- 


ing for their necessary food. 
Phosphites give great relief. 


In this condition the Vitalized 
It restores the true protagon, the 


brain phosphoid, increases brain and nerve power by specially 


feeding the nerve centres. 


For thirty years endorsed by leading physicians, and the 
world's best brain workers. Formula on the label. Pamphlet 
Druggists or by mail; $1.00 


free to those who write for it. 


It reinvigorates brain and body. 


&. Crosby Co. 


56 WEST 25TH uy N. Y. 








A NEW EDITON OF 


Tales and Legends 


from the 
Land of the Tzar. 


A collection of Russian Fairy stories 
translated by Ep1tu M.S. HoDGETTs. 


“*A spirited translation of thirty-eight Russian fairy 
tales, which will be welcomed by people who are in 
search of a new holiday book for children as well as 
by the students of folic lore "— The Post, New York. 


“The stories are told in the easy and colloquial 
fashion that: children like, while they contain much 
that _—* interest older students of folk-lore and eth- 

As a companion to the Grimm story-book in 
the ’s library, this unpretending but very 
Whe Critic. WY. be cordially recommended.” — 

ic. 


“ What we have here, therefore, is something that 
can be found nowhere "else, namely a collection of 
genuine Russian folk stories, which is all the more 
valuable use the translator has not tried to be 
ee but henawne 9 eb SP neg and simple. We 

et connent it both for the nursery and for the 
peat le."— The Churchman, N.Y. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, for $1.75. 
CuarcLes E. Merritt & Co., 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 


CHEAPEST 


BOOKSTORE 
IN THE WORLD! 


THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF NEW AND 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN THE UNIVERSE. 


Al a great Reduction a Putlishers’ Prices ! 


Send us a Postal Card, na any Book you may 
Pe myped nen penton ego y return mail. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES. 
Libraries and parcels of books bought. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROS., 


8: CHAMBERS ST., : - NEW YORK. 
Third door West of City Hall Park. 
STANDARD BOOKS iN FINE BINDINGS 
MY SPECIALTY. 


HENRY MILLER, 


BOOKSELLER AND IMPORTER, 
6s NASSAU STREET, 











Bet. John and Maiden Lane, Naw Yorx 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 


WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 


28 Wasr 23np Steert, - - 








New Yorx Crry. 


Boston, U.S. A. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 


AMERICAN PLAN, 
Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church, 
THE VICTORIA, » 
EUROPEAN PLAN, 


Opposite New Old South and Art Club, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, -° PRopRigTORS. 





Sun Painting. 


The question where to go in order to obtain 
a good photograph is not a momentous one 
when it is known that the Studio of Pach Bros., 
the Artistic Photographers, who have won 
golden opinions for their skill, is located at 
935 Broadway, corner 22d St. Their instan- 
taneous photographs of children are unexcelled. 
Groups of families and friends a specialty. 


Pach Bros. point with pride to their selection 


as class photegraphers by the leading colleges 
of the country. 


FINE PICTURES 
AT MODERATE PRICES. 


HIGH-CLASS 
Etchings, Engravings, and Water Colors. 
Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue of Modern 
Etchings, ro cents. 
FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO., Paris, and 


20 East r6th St., 
between Union Square and Fifth Ave. 


MEMORIAL TABLETS 


of any description erected in Schools, 
Colleges, Libraries, Chapels, Churches 
and Public Buildings. Send for illus- 
trated hand-book. 
J.& R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N.Y. 
PB wh} score —The skilled revision, the competent 
unbiassed criticism of prose and verse are the spe- 
calties of the N.Y. Buren n of Revision. Endorsed b 
G. W. Curtis, J. R. Lowell, C, D. Warner, E, C. Sted- 


man. Unique in position and success. — Dr. 
Titus M. cy 14th St., N. ¥. City 


STANDARD AND RARE BOOKS, 


a te ol old books ptly attended to. 
E. 7 SOHNSON, 1336 y, N.Y. 

















I’, a ‘SH, WiLL WILLIAMS ae ies men 
write re 10TH 
Sraser, N. Y. ST. NI S.cvecaity. 





Cotalegne + . A, S&S. CLARK, Bookseller, 34 
Park Row, New Yorx. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
Arnold 
C onstable & Co. 


LADIES’ CLOTHS. 


New and desirable shades for Spring Wear. 


Light colors for the Opera, Street, 
and Evening. 


English and Scotch 
Checks and Stripes, 
Serges and Diagonales. 
Tweed & Homespun Mixtures, 


“SUITINGS. 


Broadway & 19th St. 


NEW YORK, 








New York College for the 


Training of Teachers, 
9 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK. 
A Professional School for the e ipment of 
College Graduates and others wis combine 
ability, scholarship, and practical power, 
formation furnished on application. 
WALTER L, HERVEY, Acting President. 


THE 
New YorK CENTRAL 


Styled by the Press of Twe 
Continents, 
‘‘ AMERICA’S 
GREATEST RAILROAD 


All Trains arrive at and depart from 
Grand Central Station, 


Fourth Avenue and 42d St., New York. 

Cavanagh Sandford & Co., 
Merchant 

Tailors and Importers, 


16 West 23d Street, 
Opposite Fifth Avenue Hotel, N, Y. 


In- 








All the latest London fabrics regu- 
larly imported. Ladies Top Coats, 
Riding Habits, etc. 


Frederick Koehler, 


GENT'S FASHIONABLE CUSTOM 


BOOTS & SHOES, 


No. ro ASTOR PLACE, 
6th door from Broadway, New York. 












